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NEWEST AND BEST 


HARMONIC SERIES — MILNE’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 25 cents 
NATURAL MUSIC COURSE A new book, forming with the same au- 


thor’s Intermediate and Standard Arithmetics, 


THE BALDWIN SPELLER, . . . 20 cents 


The words in this speller were selected by 


class-room teachers after observing the class 
vocabulary for a year. They include, therefore, 
those words which require special attention 
and which will be of most immediate practical 
use to thechild. They are arranged according 
to difficulty. The words for each year’s work 
are divided into groups of four lessons each, 
each group forming a week’s work, the fifth 
lesson of each week being an oral review. ~ In 
the earlier review lessons the accentuation and 


This series, the newest of the well-known 
Natural Music Course, is unquestionably one 
of the most notable recent achievements in the 
educational world. It is a working course of 
power - giving quality ; it gives children easy 
mastery over music symbols ; it enables them 
to render appreciatively and agreeably the 
printed page ; it cultivates a love for music, 
rather than a mere attachment for a few 
songs ; it develops the auditory imagination ; 


an ideal three-book 


is elaborated and 


for their purpose. 


interest of the child. 


from 1 to 100 is developed by the spiral sys- 
tem through all the fundamental operations. J 
The work in connection with each number 


Among the special features of the book are: 
1, The illustrations are admirably adapted 


2. There are many devices to arouse the 


series. Each number 


carefully . developed. 


3 There is active work to sustain the 
interest of the child. 

4. The problems are practical and deal 
with matters in connection with the child’s 
experience. 

5. Reviews are frequent and well planned. 

6. Inductive work leads the child to dis- 
cover facts for himself. 

7. Fractions are developed in connection 
with integers. 


and it makes the power to express musical 
thoughts a familiar possession. No other 
course arouses and cultivates such an aesthetic 
nature in the child and gives him such skill in 
aesthetic production. From the first lesson 
to the la8t the child is trained to enjoy pure 
music, and is carefully drilled in each subject 
as it occurs in the books and in the charts. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas — San Francisco 


pronunciation of the words are marked. __IIlus- 
trative sentences show the uses and meanings 
of words with the same sound. Among the 
selections for study are such favorites as Whit- 
tier's ‘‘ Barefoot Boy” and Longfellow’s “ Chil- 
dren’s Hour.” The book is based upon actual. 
conditions in the school, and not upon mere 
theories. 


New York 


HAND MADE SILVER GLASS 


(TRADE MARK.) 
FOR THE TRANSMISSION, DIFFUSION, 
AND DEFLECTION OF LIGHT. 


Out in September 


INDUSTRIAL-SOCIAL EDUCATION 


By W. A. BALDWIN, Principal 
State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 


Introduction and Cover Design by Henry T. Bailey. .% GIVES THEORY AND PRACTICE COMBINED. 


Fully ill d h half- dd , showing practical and every-day work in 
Reed” Cord, in School Gardening. For Schoolrooms REDDING, BAIRD & CO., It is Endorsed 
Price, cloth, $1.50 it has Sole Distributors, by the 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO | No Equal ; Highest Authorities 
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Also publishers of KinpErGarTEN Review, $1.00 a year. 


UNTON AND KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH has just been adopted for use in the public 
schools of the Cities of Holyoke; Cambridge, and Everett, Mass., and recently in City of New Haven, Ccnn., etc. 
Correspondence in reference to introduction of these popular recent text-books is cordially invited. 
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Boston New York Chicago 


SPELLING--RATIONAL METHODS— 


The Rational Method in Reading 


By Epwarp G. Warp. Two new volumes : 


Fourth Reader. 252 pages. 454 cents. 

The material in this Reader is varied and attractive. Fairy 
stories, history, invention, science, and nature study, have all been 
largely drawn upon. The ethical element is everywhere emphasized. + 


Fifth Reader. 304 pages. 458 cents. 
In its literary quality, in the entertaining, instructive and ethical 
value of its selections, and in artistic illustration, this Reader ranks high. 
The series includes also a Primer, and First, Second, and Third Readers. 


The Rational Method in Spelling 


By Epwarp G. Warp, late Superin- 
156 pages. 30 cents. 


For Primary Grades. 
tendent of Schools, Bro>klyn. 


The book teaches just the words,the pupils need. It teaches 
the meanings of words as well as their forms. It helps the 
pupils to develop rules of spelling for themselves It escapes the 
old-time drudgery of the spelling lesson by giving the pupils 
interesting work to do. It provides material for dictation and 
for home and seat work. 
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“Classic Stor es for Boys and Girls 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A. [1. 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools 


These stories are everywhere recognized as the best liter- 
ature for either entertainment or education that can be put 
into the hands of young people. 

While carefully retaining all the elements of romance and 
adventure, and omitting whatever might prove unwholesome, 
or divert the purpose of the story, the author has, in a sur- 
prising degree, preserved the unity, completeness, and spirit 
of the original. He has furnished such an account as will 
afford the youth of our day an intimate acquaintance with the 
heroic characters who have filled such an important place in 
the literature of the centuries. 

They are admirably adapted for school and library pur- 
poses or for supplementary use. The following titles are now 
published : — 


ri 


A Special Fast Express on the 


BOSTON & ALBANY R.R. 


throngh te moat beautifal Prospero ection The Story of Siegfried The Story of the Iliad 
The Story of King Arthur The Story of the Odyssey 
BERKSHIRE HILLS, The Story of Tristram The Story of the Aeneid 


/ / dat / > 


thenee, by either ad or night boat, down the his- 
toric and beautiful 


HUDSON RIVER, 


ssing the Catskills, West Point, and the 
alisades, arriving in 


NEW YORK CITY 


at 6 A. M. or 6 P. M., Friday, October 9, , Sepang 
on whether you take the night boat October 8, or 
the day boat October 9. Thence by the palatial 
steamers of the 


FALL RIVER LINE 


LANTERN 


For further particulars, address 
A.S HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 


The Story of the Faerie Queene 


All are attractively bound and profusely illustrated. The price of each is 
$1.00, net. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
950 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


The Last. The Best. Wait for it. UP TO DATE Moderate Price 
| FITTED FOR Write for 
Your Theme ACCESSORIES Particulars 


—if you ya writing or speaking on any educational 
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more articles in the rs of ° 
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makes entire contents available. Send us your 
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ber containing discussion of same. Single copies, 
35 cents. Subscription price, $300 a year. The 
leading monthly magazioe of secondary education, 
Send us your entire periouical list for quotation. 


THE PALMER Co., 
50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
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A double berth in a comfortable tourist 
sleeper, Chicago to San Francisco, costs 
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Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
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Fast Train Service 
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D. J. FLANDERS, 
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Private School pis ve is worth your while to write 
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Customer will invest $1,500 to $2,000 in 
private school in New England. 
Address 
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year’s subscription free. 
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A VISIT TO. TRINIDAD AND THE 
| PITCH. LAKE. 


BY 8. H. MC COLLESTER, D.D. 


To one who is fond of nature, wishing 
to learn what he can of ocean, land, and 
sky, can but be delighted with a winter 


| trip from New York, or Boston to the 


West Indies, leaving northern blasts and 
gradually in the course of a few days be- 
coming tanned with summer breezes. The 
ocean furnishes a big subject for. study 
and is full of thrilling interest; and the 
islands, when you get to them, are ever 
so much larger than you had imagined 
them to be as you looked upon the minute 
specks representing them on the maps 
now in use. You find some. of them~to 
have mountains higher than the Catskills, 
or even the White mountains, affording 
enticing diversity of scenery. Then the 
tropical vegetation is likely to surprise 
and charm the northern eye. Moreover, 
as night comes, it seems odd, to say the 
least, each evening to have the polar star 
dipping nearer and nearer to the horizon, 
and the Southern Cross rising to view 
and ascending higher and higher night 
after night. The Arctic stranger is 
deeply interested in this welcome visitor 
from the Antarctic realm. While one is 
away there need be no monotony while 
voyaging to the far South. Frequently 
the flying fish becomes frolicsome in dart- 
ing from wave to wave. In the latitude 
of North Carolina seaweed may be seen 
floating as it did when Columbus felt joy 
and took courage, as he saw it floating in 
these waters; and, moreover, Mother 
Carey’s chickens seem to delight in it, 
and are said to feed upon its berries and 
often nest upon it. As you reach tropic 
waters schools of porpoises race with the 
steamer, bounding out of the water and 
rolling along so as to keep pace with the 
vessel, cutting up many kinds of antics; 
while occasionally a blubber whale will 
squirt water far aloft and then roll his 
huge back out of the sea, as though he 
was an important factor in the ocean 
empire. 

After days of sailing and much experi- 
ence on land and sea, peaks and soon 


“ragged bluffs heave in sight, lifting their 


heads far into the sky, and the name 
“Trinidad” flies from ear to ear, causing 
eyes to stare and hearts to exult as the 
steamer plows far along the. sides, 
twisted, abrupt, and straggly. “It is fot 
long before we conclude that this is a 
large body of land, yes, about as large as 
Delaware, or a fifth the size of Massachu- 
setts. Thrilling prospects are presented 
as the immense accumulation of rocks, 
tumbled together, rolled aloft and sharp- 
ened into almost countless peaks, covered 
to the tops with vegetation. Glasses are 
sure to be forthcoming and fastened upon 
the mottled scenery, scanning it from the 
sea high into the sky. When nearing the 
southwestern portion of the island, the 
towering cliffs divide sufficiently to let 
vessels pass on into a lovely and exten- 
sive bay. As we enter this channel vast 
bevies of pelicans ‘are flying about the 
boat and soon descending upon a high 
bluff in mid-water, heaping it with thou- 
sands of their kind. Here they roost and 
nest. In the years to. come who can 
guess the amount of guano that will be 
gathered from the sea and ledge? 

Palm trees are now to be seen up and 
down the rugged heights. Now and then 
little houses are to be discovered ensconced 
under the foliage. A few miles on and 
the steamer passes into an extensive and 
lovely bay, oecasionally dotted with fair 
islands. We ween that these are the 
waters that Columbus sailed over in 1498, 
and not far on anchored his “caravel.” 
His heart must have swelled with joy as 
his eye rested upon the landscape, rend- 
ered brilliant in the sunlight or softly sil- 
vered in the moonlight. The rare picture 
must have been beautiful and inspiring 
to his mind. As he saw the three ranges 
of hills, towering one above another, 
marvelously interwoven and most re- 
splendent, we can readily see how he 
came to name the island Trinidad, signi- 
fying the three hills of God—‘‘dad,” 
meaning God or Father. 

As he went on shore where now the 
Port-of-Spain, the capital of the island, 
stands, he found the flowers and hum- 
ming birds so plentiful that he added an- 
other name, calling it the island of the 
“Humming bird.” 

The present city is a marvel, having a 
population of 90,000. It is largely a city 
of traffic, as becomes very evident when 
you see the large number of steamers and 
sailing vessels scattered over the bay. As 
you traverse the city you find a few com- 
mercial establishments which remind you 
of New York and Boston. The city is 
laid out with taste, having parks, an ex- 
tended common, an attractive public gar- 
den, fine churches, showy public build- 


[Continued on page 218, | 
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A HONVDRED YEARS FROM NOW. 


When a look ahead shows you nothing but the thickest 
sort of gloom, 
When you’re worried to the center of your soul, 
When your plans have all miscarried and proved castles 
in the air, 
And you’ve nothing in your pocket but a hole, 
Then’s the time to reason thuswise: “What’s the use to 
make a row? 
Who can tell a bit of diff’rence in a hundred years from 
now?” 


When the pathway stretching endwise tow’rd life’s 
slowly setting sun’ 

Shows the lions with their chains all hid from view, 
When it seems there’s “nothing doing’ in the providen- 
tial line, 

And when everything (except the sky) looks blue, 
Then is not the time to falter or turn backward from the 
plow; 
Will it make a bit of diff’rence in a hundred years from 
now? 


Yet there’s one thing will make diff’rence ten long de- 
cades further on; 
It's the way you bear your troubles day by day; 
If you keep your top lip stiffened and a smile upon your 
face 
As you stride toward the lions in the way, 
Then the worried world will carry fewer wrinkles on its 
brow, 
And ‘twill really make some diff’rence in a hundred 
years from now. 
—S. W. Gillilan, in Los Angeles Herald. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


W. H Cueever, Wisconsin: A man with an im- 
pulse owns all before him and draws in his train all 
behind him. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. H. ToMLIN, Shelbyville, Ind.: 
It is the duty of the teacher to measure up fully to 
the best in his profession. 


Henry Jounson, Charleston ( iil.) Normal 
School: The “ strictly professional ” work of a nor- 
mal school needs the salt of academic savor to pre- 
Serve it from its own vagaries, and needs it in the 
normal school curriculum itself. 


SuPERINTENDENT M. A. WHITNEY, Elgin, Iil.; 
Pupils should be taught to attack problems, lessons 
in history, lessons in literature, lessons in language, 
lessons in science, but this must not extend to doing 
nothing but assisting them in the attack. | 


SUPERINTENDENT G. H. Know Swansea, 
Mass.: In each family there should be a home doc- 
tor who should see to it that the highly contagious 
Complication known as carelessness and indifference 
1S eradicated, or decidedly held in check. 


I. ©. MeN KILL, West Superior State Normal 
School, Wisconsin: A liberal education which gives 
an individual a just survey of the field he is to enter 
'S @ necessary factor in the equipment of the teacher. 
ata or woman who is a mere specialist informed 
ne one subject attaches excessive importance to 
Rael, and is liable to become a domineering 
a “st who does not see that the end of all educa- 

character-forming, 


A BOHEMIAN PILGRIMS PROGRESS. 


BY PROF, WM. H. BURNHAM, 
Clark University. 


“The Labyrinth of the World”*, published in 
1631, and only recently for the first time translated 
into English, is regarded by Bohemian critics as the 
master-piece of Comenius, the great Moravian, whose 
fame in other European countries and America rests 
chiefly upon his educational writings. The fate of 
the book is interesting. Published in Bohemian 
during the horrors of the Thirty Years’ war, this 
language itself soon declined; and in the next cen- 
tury it was put on a list of. forbidden and dangerous 
books; and even early in the nineteenth century an 
edition was suppressed. The Bohemian Brethren, 
however, preserved copies that passed secretly from 
hand to hand, or were safely hidden in the cottages 
of peasants; and they seemed to have prized it next 
to their bibles as indicated in the song of the exiles 
quoted by the translator on the title page of this 
edition :— 


“Nothing have we taken with us, 
Everything is lost; 
We have but our Bible of Kralice, 
Our ‘Labyrinth of the World.’ ” 
It is founded on the old conceit of the world as a 
city, and “Comenius was probably influenced by 
More’s “Utopia” and Campanella’s “City of the 
Sun.” The allegory, however, which most nearly 
resembles it is Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” al- 
though it is improbable, as some have suggested, that 
Bunyan was acquainted with the Labyrinth when 
he wrote his famous book. The work is theological 
and literary rather than educational; and yet it con- 
tains an important contribution to education in the 
chapters describing the educational conditions of the 
time, and there are so many survivals of mediaeval- 
ism in our schools to-day that its quaint satire still 
remains very interesting reading. 

The story is that of a Pilgrim who, arriving at the 
age of adolescence, looks about for a vocation, and 
before choosing desires to see all the ways and occu- 
pations of the world. One Searchall joins himself 
to the Pilgrim as a guide, also one Falsehood as an 
interpreter. In company with these two, the Pil- 
grim enters the City of the World, and visits the six 
different estates,— the streets of the Married Peo- 
ple, the Tradesmen, the Scholars, the Clergy, the 
Magistrates and Rulers, and the Knights and War- 
riors. An arbitrary division, but it suits the writer’s 
purpose, giving an opportunity for critical descrip- 
tion of the different occupations and associations of 
life, the peasants alone escaping. After seeing the 
tragedies of luckless wedlock, and the hardship, 
striving, and deceit of the tradesmen, the Pilgrim 
enters the narrow gate of learning, and sees the 
drastic methods and instruments of torture,—canes, 
sticks, birch rods, ete., with which beginners are 
transformed into the image of the learned; and in 
the lecture rooms of the higher institutions he ob- 
serves the discordant voices of the philosophers, 
the childishness of the grammarians, the spy-glasses 
of the logicians despite which their wearers stumble 
and fall into pits, the subtleties of the metaphysi- 
cians, the guessing of the astrologers, and he tests 
the spectacles of the historians by which each sees 
differently from his fellows. ‘The other estates are 
little better; and, after visiting them, the Pilgrim 
concludes that all is vanity, and he returns to “the 
house of the heart,” the ideal world, where Christ 
is the guest and true delight is found. 

The allegory is not merely of historical and liter- 
ary value. Its philosophy is as sound to-day as ever, 
and its veiled irony—so much scholasticism prevails 
in our modern life—still keeps its edge. For ex- 
ample, in these days when libraries are epidemic, 
learning often superficial, and the reading habit has 
become a vice, his description of a library and the 
“VThe Labyrinth of the World and the Paradise of the Heart. By 


hn Amos Komensky (Comenius), Edited and translated by Count 
Lateow. New York: E. P, Dutton & Co. 1901. 847 pp. 


readers in it furnishes as rich humor and as pointed 
satire as the last words of Mr. Dooley. The Pilgrim 
enters a large hall, which he takes for an apothe- 
cary’s shop, “full of many shelves and compartments 
and gallipots,” and he sees long rows of learned men, 
of whom some choose the finest and most subtle of 
the gallipots (books) and extract morsels from them 
for their improvement. “Others bore themselves 
most greedily, cramming down constantly everything 
that came into their hands,” causing giddiness and 
madness or pallor and death; while still others, see- 
ing the danger of handling books, became more care- 
ful. Mes 

“These, therefore, did not absorb 
rather did they burden themselves before and be- 
hind with bags and pouches into which they 
crammed these gallipots-. .. these they carried 
with them, and when they had to speak or write 
something they took them from their pouches, and 
put them in their mouth or pen. Noting this, I said: 
“These, then, carry their learning in their pockets?’ 
* “Meanwhile, I see others, again, who did not put 
these gallipots into their pouches, but carried them 
into a little chamber; entering behind them, I see 
that they fit out beautiful cases for them, paint them 
in various colors, sometimes evert border them with 
silver and gold, place them in shelves, and then 
drawing them out again, look at them; then they 
fold and again unfold them, and walking to and fro, 
they show one another how beautiful these things 
are; all this superficially. Some also looked at the 
titles, so that they might be able to name them. 
‘Why, then,’ quoth I, ‘do these men trifle in this 
childish fashion? 'The interpreter answered: ‘Dear 
comrade, it is a fine thing to have a fine library.’ 
‘Even if you use it not?’ said I. He answered: “Those 
also who love their libraries are counted among the 
learned.’ I thought within myself: “Just as those 
who own a large number of hammers and tongs, but 
know not how to use them, are counted among the 
blacksmiths.’ But I dared not to say this, fearing 
that they would give me foul word.” 

After this pessimistic account of the occupations 
of men in the real world, the allegory closes with a 
description of the ideal world, the Paradise of the 
Heart. This is mystical, but it breathes the deepest 
spirit of religious trust and consecration, and some 
passages in it will rank with the classics of devout 
literature. 

The translator has fitly clothed the quaint con- 
ceits of the allegory largely in old English words and 
style, and barring a few trifling slips, natural to one 
writing in a foreign tongue, the translation seems to 
be an excellent one, and should call renewed atten- 
tion to a man whom the competent have long 
deemed one of the few great educational writers of 
the world. 


WHERE SHALL WE SEND OUR GIRLS? 


BY HELOISE E, HERSEY, 


The selection of a school or a college to which a 
daughter shall be sent is an even more difficult task 
than the same selection for a son. The boy’s place 
of education is often, and wisely, his father’s college. 
But the institutions for girls are few which can 
count two generations among their graduates. 
Every teacher of experience has seen scores of 
mothers and fathers helplessly at sea in regard to 
the choice of a school for their daughter. They 
have a vague idea that “the higher education” is the 
thing the girls must have. They have a passionate 
desire to give their daughters the best. They study 
circulars of schools, they consult with friends only 
one degree less ignorant than themselves. In the 
end, their decision is very likely to be made on so- 
cial considerations, or because of the location of the 
scheol, or because a vacancy can be secured at a late 
day, or because the girl herself has “taken a fancy” 
to that particular school, 


Are there not some tests which eny mother may 
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apply to the schools within her reach, and which will 
help her to arrive at an intelligent decision in regard 
to their claims? Are degrees from all the colleges 
for women of equal value in life? Does one school 
send out as good a product as another, judged, not 
by circulars or by prices, but by the ability of its 
graduates to live wisely and well after they have left 
its walls? Among all the institutions of “the higher 
education”’—and its influence has touched every 
school for girls in this wide land—are there not 
some which stand for the highest education? 

There are precisely two tests which every school 
and college ought to meet. Both of them may be 
applied by any intelligent parent. Both must be 
applied on the spot, and while the school is in ses- 
sion. 

The first is a test of educational method, but it is 
not a technical one. Does the school believe that the 
primary object of education is discipline—discipline 
of mind, body, will, temper, spirit? The training of 
our dogs and horses is recognized as essential to 
transform them from dangerous beasts into useful 
friends. That of our children is too often taken for 
granted. Discipline consists largely in doing a cer- 
tain thing over and over and over again—and still 
over again-—until it is done with ease and precision. 
The place where this essential foundation for the 
highest education is laid will be easily distinguish- 
able from the school where a spirit of lawlessness 
actually rules. The boisterous manner, the “inde- 
pendent” air, the “what-is-that-to-you” attitude 
toward teachers, the disregard of others’ comfort, 
the detestation of rules, except as barriers to be 
leaped, the lack of loyalty to the school itself as an 
institution—these ate symptoms of the fraudulent 
“higher education.” The catalog of the school 
where these customs prevail may be crowded with 
the names of the daughters of “the best families.” 
Its entrance examinations may be the severest. Its 
lists may be filled years in advance. Its prices may 
be high or they may be low. It may be located on 
Fifth avenue or in a New England village. It is a 
dangerous school for a girl, and no mother who 
values her daughter’s future ought to send her to it. 
It may be very popular with the girls themselves— 
but that proves nothing of its real character. 

The school, on the other hand, where a high value 
is set on discipline may be as easily distinguished 
by the observer. It is not impossible that its young- 
est students may complain a little of its severity. 
The Freshman year will certainly have its hardships. 
The new girl may find herself again and again in a 
minority in regard to work or conduct or privilege. 
Certain acts not wrong in themselves may be for- 
bidden her. Certain self-denials may be forced upon 
her. She may be no longer her own mistress, as she 
was in her indulgent home. But before she has 
finished her course of study her point of view about 
all these matters will have changed. She will learn 
—by the algebra problem, by the Latin composition, 
by the “daily theme,” by the gymnasium, by the 
fixed hours for eating and sleeping, by the inflexible 
routine of many a week—that training brings its 
own priceless reward. 

Some day she will discover that she has all her 
parts and powers at her command. Her mind, her 
hand, her heart, are the servants of an enlightened 
will. 'The school has done the first part of its noble 
work for her—it has fitted her to do what she 
chooses to do. It has made her mistress of her abil- 
ity. It has taken the first step toward giving her 
the highest education. 

The second test to be applied to a school is, if 
possible, a more critical one. What of the personal- 
ity of the teachers to whom the girl is to be en- 
trusted? Here, again, the circular of the school will 
not help the mother. The names of the men and 
women who make up the faculty may have degrees 
in abundance. They may have wide reputation as 
scholars in their various departments. They may 
have written authoritative text-books, or delivered 
popular lectures. All these facts may be interesting, 
but they have little to do with the real question. 

Girls are by nature highly imitative. They will 
continue to be so as long as the world stands. Any 
scheme of education which disregards that fact 
throws away an important motive for work. Chris- 


tianity itself has dignified and nobly used the nat- 
ural human desire for imitation. If there is one 
figure to which the attention of the young girl is 
directed, it is the figure of the man or woman pre- 
siding over her school. The weaknesses or eccen- 
tricities of others may pass unnoticed. But on this 
dominant personality there beats a light of youthful 
criticism both searching and unsparing. Sentimen- 
tality, vacillation, evasiveness, worldliness, superfi- 
ciality, the habitual use of cant and, worst of all, the 
habit of injustice are recognized and despised. Many 
a girl has left school without the faintest ideal of 
her future life, because she has sat for two, three, or 
four years at the feet of a woman who had none of 
the great virtues and many of the petty vices. 

It is a hard saying that every member of our 
great academic faculties should be the sort of per- 
son we wish our daughters to become, but that is 
substantially the case. At least, a. school should 
have in it a considerable number of strong, enthusi- 
astic, imitable teachers, in order to be worthy of se- 
lection by the mother who desires for her daughter 
the highest education. Of course, some qualities are 
more important than others as examples for young 
and impressionable natures. Force of character, 
sincerity and a high sense of truth and justice are 
indispensable: Gentleness, grace, and tact are 
scarcely less to be desired. Perhaps the one charac- 
teristic which one would best like a girl to admire 
and to acquire is idealism. 

A teacher who is rich in idealism may do what 
she will with young womanhood. She sees in her 
student unreckoned possibilities. No difficulties in 
the development of ‘character look insuperable to 
her. She is profoundly and sincerely religious, and 
sees plainly that an irreligious woman is a mon- 
strosity. She loves the great poets, and can make 
others love them. Noble music and architecture and 
painting make their appeal to her, but no more surely 
than human poverty and temptation and failure. 
Being herself alive to every call to pleasure, to pity, 
and to help, she inspires those who love and admire 
her to the same response. 

The girl who leaves school or college with well- 
trained powers and with a clear, strong ideal of what 
a woman’s life should be, justifies the choice of her 
place of education. She may or may not be an ac- 
complished linguist. She may or may not have skill 
in the higher mathematics. She may or may not 
have passed examinations with high honors. But 
she will be a good woman to live with—for young and 
old, rich and poor—and she will have what the twen- 
tieth century is sure to acknowledge is the highest 
education for a woman.—The Congregationalist. 


MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN IN A 
PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


BY FRANCES E. CHENEY, 
Springfield, Mass. 
FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN TEACHING THEM. 

In writing an account of five years’ experience in 
teaching a class of mentally defective children in 
connection with one of the public schools of Spring- 
field, Mass., general statements as to~- numbers, 
nationality, age, length of attendance, etc., would 
seem to be of first interest, and later a more particu- 
Jar account of the work of one year. 

The school was established in May of 1898. 

NUMBERS. 

During its existence 30 boys and 5 girls have been 
in attendance. ‘The largest membership for any 
one year has been 15, the smallest 10, and the aver- 
age membership 12. 

NATIONALITY. 

Twenty were Irish, 6 Americans, 6 Russian Jews, 

1 German Jew, 1 Swede, 1 Assyrian. 
AGE. 

The ages upon entrance varied from 6 to 14 years. 

Twenty-three entered between the ages of 6 and 
10 years. 

Twelve entered between the ages of 11 and 14. 

The age grows younger as time goes on, there 
being at present 4 children in attendance who have 
never attended any other school, and whose parents 
or guardians have asked to have the children ad- 
mitted. 


LENGTH OF ATTENDANCE. 


Of these 35 children, 18 have attended the schoo! 
for one year or less, and_17 have remained from two 
to five years. 

Eleven were not distinctly feeble-minded, but ap- 
peared to be hopelessly behind the work of the grade 
they were in, and were too old to be placed in lower 
grades. One of these 11 soon left school to go to 
work, and the remaining 10 were promoted, 6 of 
them to grade schools, and 4 to ungraded grammar 
preparatory -schools. ‘The 6 who were promoted to 
grade work are doing well in grades from second to 
sixth. 

Nine have gone to work, and are earning in fac- 
tories from sixty cents to one dollar a day. Of 
these 9, three were distinctly feeble-minded, and the 
remaining 6 below the average in mental ability. 

One only who has left school is unemployed. This 
boy is a low grade defective, and should be placed in 
the state institution at Waverley. 

Three have been lost track of by removal from 
the city. 

One has been sent to Waverley, the mother having 
died, and the father deserting his children. 


CONDITIONS OF ENTRANCE, ETC, 


No parent is forced to send his child to the school. 
He usually arrives at the decision himself from per- 
sonal observation of the child’s inability to com- 
pete with normal children. 

The hours of attendance are five a day, from 9 to 
12, and from 2 to 4. The city pays carfares for those 


.not within walking distance of the school. 


We have tried first of all to better the physical 
condition of the children, as far as possible, and as 
a result 6 have had adenoid growths removed, 3 have 
been treated for deafness, 3 fitted to glasses, while 
13 have had weekly baths in an adjacent school. 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT. 

The school has been generously equipped with ad- 
justable and movable desks, 4 manual training 
benches, each furnished with a set of tools, a large 
sand table, Indian clubs, dumb-bells, a medicine ball, 
large rubber balls, a set of Speer number blocks, 
kindergarten material adapted to the needs of the 
children, and such additional school material as 
could be used to advantage. 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1902-3.—PHYSICAL WORK. 


During the past year, especial attention has been 
given to physical work and manual training, two 
hours a day being devoted to these ends. With the 
co-operation of the supervisor of physical training, 
an outline of various exercises and games with balls, 
bean-bags, etc., was arranged that would bring into 
use every muscle of the body, and with especial 
thought of co-ordination. From this outline a 
weekly program was made out, so that each day, if 
possible, the whole body was given intelligent and 
beneficial exercise. In addition to this work forma! 
Swedish gymnastics were given for fifteen minutes 
daily, to two-thirds of the school, the ground covered 
being five-eighths of that laid out for second and 
third grades in’ the regular schools. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


The manual training work has included simp!e 
sawing of firewood, and planing and sawing in the 
making of flower sticks for use in the kindergarten 
garden, as well as for the garden belonging to the 
school. This work was done by those having but 
little ability, while those more able made balance 
beams and a ladder for physical work in the school- 
room, coat hangers, coat racks, broom racks, bread 
boards, and shelves for their own houses, and finally 
three boys have constructed and painted two-wheeled 
carts of soap boxes. The polishing of the tools has 
been done by the children. 


PREPARATION FOR SCHOOL WORK. 


One-third of the school this year has formed a 
sort of training class in preparation for regular 
school work. Much ball throwing and catching has 
been done, walking on balance beams, hopping, 
jumping and walking in the spaces of a ladder 
placed horizontally on the floor, and simple manual 
training work as mentioned above. 

Sense training has been the principal feature of 
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work in preparation for writing and drawing, and sweeping up of shavings and sawdust, and in the 


yarious devices in the sorting and arrangement of 

plocks, shells, beams, tablets, pegs, pictures, ete., to 

prepare the way for the ability to distinguish differ- 

ences in such abstractions as letters and words. 
REGULAR SCHOOL WORK. 


The reading and number work of those capable of 
undertaking it, viz., two-thirds of. the school, has 
heen carried on along the lines of first grade work. 
One boy has progressed as far as third grade read- 
ing, and one as far as second grade, but both are 
still doing simple second grade number work. 

(jood third grade results in writing and drawing 
have been secured. Clay work was the preparation 
for drawing, and a half-hour lesson was given 
weekly. Following this came three months’ work in 
drawing with colored crayons, with excellent results. 

Lessons in reading the clock face have been given 
three days a week. Story telling and the reading of 
stories or poems two days a week. Singing of songs 
and simple interval work have been a part of the 
daily program. 

MISCELLANEOUS WORK. 


The children have assisted in the care of: the 
blackboards, the dusting of the schoolroom, the 
the work of this group of children, much blackboard 


care of the plants. 


A flower garden has been in existence for two 
years. The children have helped to dig, plant, and 
weed, usually outside of school hours, and have made 
and painted stakes for wire fences for the beds. Bul 
bous and fall-blooming plants have been raised. In 
some cases this work has inspired the making of 
gardens at home. 

An effort has been made to impart general in- 
formation, kindness toward fellow-beings and ani- 
mals instilled, a love of nature cultivated, the dig- 
nity of labor emphasized, and habits of personal 
cleanliness encouraged. 

The aim in establishing the school has been to 
provide the kind of training that would fit certain 
feeble-minded children to become self-supporting, 
and its aim in the future will be to supplement the 
work already done by such industrial work as will 
fulfil this end. The school owes much to Dr. Fer- 
nald, of Waverley, Mass., whose constant sympathy 
and intelligent suggestions have been invaluable. 

It is hoped that more light will be shed on the 
duties owed by cities to those of their unfortunate 
citizens of feeble mind who have passed school age, 
not only for the sake of such citizens, but for the 
sake of the whole community and of the nation. 


COLLEGE 


ENGLISH. 


BURKE'S SPEECH ON THE CONCILIA- 
TION WITH AMERICA,—( 11.) 


BY EDITH GILFS. 


QUESTIONS FOR RESEARCH AND EXACT STUDY 
OF THE TEXT. 


I. Who was king of England when Burke made this 
speech ? 

What was his character? 

Did his personal character affect the government of the 
colonies? 

Who was Prime Minister? 

What was his policy? 

What assertion was made by the crown of its right to 
govern the colonies? 

What had been done to enforce absolute authority in 
the ten years between the passing of the Stamp Act in 
1765, and Burke’s Speech in 1775? 

Explain fully “the trade and sustenance of America.” 

What was “the Grand Penal Bill”? 

What would its passing signify to America? To 
England? : 

To what acts of Parliament do the words “incongruous 
mixture of coercion and restraint” refer? 

II. What was the popular feeling in England about 
coercion and restraint of the colonies? 

Ill. What was “The British Empire’ at this time? 

What was its “general policy’’? 

IV. What were some “frequent changes” in the sen- 
timents of Parliament? ‘ 

What was the real agitation in America? How ex- 
pressed? In exact terms, what was “her present situ- 
ation”? 2 

'X. How much does Burke include in his proposition 
for peace? 

What recent event has he in mind, when he speaks of 
“the former unsuspecting confidence”? 

What does he mean by “to reconcile them to each 
Other?” 

X. Was “plain good intention” and “genuine simplic- 
ity of heart” possible to England at this time? Why? 

To what does Burke refer in each of the last three sen- 
tences of this paragraph? 

XII. Can this paragraph be taken as the keynote of 
the speech? Why? 

XIll. What was the force of the words “great and 
acknowledged force” applied to England, at this time? 
Why should the colonies regard it so? 

XV. Explain fully “the 500,000 others.” © 

XVI. What two events had proven true already the 
‘ruth of Burke’s closing statement of this paragraph? 

How long before it was made fact? 

XVIII to XXVII. What were America’s exports? For 
What did she depend on England? 

_XXIX. Is the statement true that “the colonies owe 
little or nothing to any care of ours?” What was the 
‘isnificance of that statement in the feeling against each 
other between Crown and Colonies? 

“XX. What does he mean by “profitable” and “sub- 
ordinate” connection? 

XXXI and XXXII. Force of the words, “temporary” 
and “uncertain” in this speech ? 


XXXIII. Force of the words, “nothing less will con- 
tent me than whole America’? 

“I do not choose to be caught by a foreign enemy’? 

“I do not choose to break the American spirit’? 

XXXIV. What experience had England had in this 
respect? 

XXXVI. What had distinguished the American by a 
“love of freedom”? What had the colonists considered 
attempts to wrest from them this advantage? 

What in particular had happened in Massachusetts? 

XXXVII. What is the key word of this paragraph? 

What event in England’s history would be in every 
mind at hearing this paragraph? 

What “general arguments” were used by England? 

XXXVIII. What were the “provincial legislative as- 
semblies’’? 

What distinction does Burke make in “their govern- 
ments are popular in a high degree,’ and ‘some are 
merely popular’? Illustrate. 

What means “this share of the people in their ordinary 
government’’? 

XXXIX. What means ‘their mode of professing their 
religion”? 

“But the religion most prevalent in our Northern col- 
onies.” Is this a climax in more than words? Why? 
What does Burke mean by the stream of foreigners? 

XL. “Jn the Southern colonies the Church of Eng- 
land has a regular establishment.” Why so? 

What difference in general was there between the 
founding of the Northern and Southern colonies? 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY. 


BY SAMUEL HAMILTON. 


[This is too good to be limited to the circulation 
and reading of a single county.—Editor. | 

This is a great county. Forty years ago the im- 
mortal Lincoln called it the “State of Allegheny.” 
Then it had a scattered population of 200,000. Now 
it has almost a million. It would be the “Empire of 
Allegheny” now, with its teeming population, its 
great cities, its fine towns, its magnificent industries, 
and its superior wealth. Excluding the cities, it has 
a school army of 54,000 children—an army larger 
than the total population of any one of thirty-four 
counties of the commonwealth—an army that is 
larger than the total combined population of five of 
the smallest counties of the state. Verily, it would 
be the “Empire of Allegheny’ now. : 

Daniel Webster once described a New England 
community in his day by saying, “Thousands of 
smoke stacks pierce the clouds and blacken the 
heavens with their breath.” What would he say of 
this hive of industry, this busy workshop of the 
western world, where our furnaces look with an eye 
of fire toward heaven continually, and where the 
hum of machinery chants its anthem of labor day in 
and day out, from year to year? What would he say 
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of our industrial greatness, with our mines of coal, 
pools of oil, pockets of gas, quarries of stone, bars of 
iron, rails of steel, sheets of tin, blocks of armor, 
plates of glass, and rods of wire? Verily, he could 
join us in singing the grand triumphant song of our 
industrial supremacy. 

But in the midst of all this material prosperity we 
must not forget the child. For intelligence is better 
than industry; wisdom, better than wealth; morality, 
better than money; brains, better than boilers; and 
minds, better than mills. The material must not be 
permitted to supersede and overshadow the moral, 
or we may illustrate and confirm the truth of Gold- 
smith’s famous couplet, 

Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey— 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 
Our educational forces are well organized, well 
equipped, and well manned. We have great re- 
sources, fine buildings, earnest teachers, and faithful 
directors. With our feet firmly planted on this sub- 
stantial foundation, let us go steadily forward with 
the sublime purpose of education ever in view. Let 
us demand the highest intelligence and richest cul- 
ture; and looking still higher, proclaim by word and 
deed that character is above culture, that manhood 
is better than intelligence, that goodness is superior 
to greatness, and that the soul outranks the intellect 
as gold outranks the dross. And thus fulfill our 
highest mission in training all to 
Live in pulses stirred to-generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self. 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues. 
The same policy that has made us great indus- 
trially will make us great educationally. We take 
our natural resources, augment them with what we 
need from every source, work all into the finest 
products, use what we need and sell the rest for the 
best prices in the markets of the world. Gone will 
be the banner of our prosperity and supremacy when 
we fail to work up our own material for the demands 
of the markets. And gone will be the banner of our 
greatness just as surely, when we fail to train our 
raw material in brains to the highest power and the 
most perfect skill. We are justly proud of our nat- 
ural resources and of the mills that prepare them 
for the use of man. We ought to take as much pride 
in the child and in the school that prepares him to 
maintain and to advance our commercial and indus- 
trial supremacy. We have been energetic, earnest, 
faithful along all material lines, let us be just as 
energetic, earnest, and faithful in our educational 
work. The material “world was not built for slug- 
gards,”’ neither was the moral. And after all the 
greatest service that any one can render lies in the 
faithful performance of a high moral duty, even 
though it requires earnest work and honest toil. 
Every mason in the quarry, every builder on the shore, 
Every woodman in the forest, every boatman at the oar, 
Hewing wood and drawing water, splitting stones and 
clearing sod, 

All the dusty ranks of labor in the regiment of God, 

March together toward His temple, do the task His hands 
prepare; 

Honest toil is holy service; faithful work is praise and 
prayer. 

Teachers and directors may not be captains of in- 
dustry, but they are captains of education. The 
great financial trusts pale into insignificance com- 


“pared to the sacred trusts committed to their care. 


The captains of education mark out the line, and the 
captains of industry build the roadway of human 
progress. And the former must precede the latter 
as the engineer precedes the mechanic. For the 
mental calls forth the material, as the thought calls 
forth the word. Every material thing is the out- 
growth of an earlier idea. The engine is Watt’s idea 
trimmed up with wheels; the ocean cable is Field’s 
idea clad in garments of wire and electricity. The 
machine is the mechanic’s idea operating in harness 
of steel. The thinker must ever precede the doer, 
and the mind is ever the workshop in which the real 
shafts of human progress are forged. 

And the captains of education are just as neces- 
sary as the captains of industry.. Take a few scholars 
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out of the past and what would we know about 
steam! Blot out the scientists and philosophers who 
toiled in their crude laboratories in the days recent 
and remote, and the wheels of progress are turned 
backward a thousand years. Great is the monument 
that modern science has reared. It reaches the very 
heavens and stands upon ground where not a single 
scientific stone was seen a hundred years ago. But 
it is the scholars, the teachers, the scientists, and 
the investigators who drew the plans and §Specifica- 
tions, supplied the material and supervised its con- 
struction. Remove from our civilization the few 
men who made this monument possible, and you re- 
move the furnace and the mill and shop and the fac- 
tory, and every cause that helped to raise the banner 
of our industrial supremacy. 

The captains of industry are essential to the 
world’s progress, but not more so than the captains 
of education. Indeed, the success of the former 
often depends upon the work of the latter. When 
Benjamin Silliman, a professor in Yale College, 
made a scientific chemical analysis of petroleum, 
peinted out its value to the arts and outlined the 
best mode of treatment in order to yield its richest 
results, he laid the foundation of the great oil in- 
dustries of the world. They are based upon the an- 
alysis of to-day, and much of Rockefeller’s gold is 
the outgrowth of Silliman’s brain. And the oil in- 
dustry is no exception. For “all our arts and indus- 
tries have blossomed out of science as leaves out of 
a tree.” And the success of every captain of indus- 
try is made possible because of the work of some cap- 
tains of education. 

And in this county between the captains of indus- 
try and the captains of education let there be no con- 
flict, but mutual sympathy and co-operation. Let 
each join hand and heart with the other that our 
educational interests may go down the pathway of 
the future, side by side, and shoulder to shoulder 
with our industrial greatness, keeping perfect’ step 
in the onward march of progress, each ever proving 
to be the complement, the mainspring and the sup- 
port of the other, and neither ever remaining en- 
tirely satisfied with the present attainments of the 
other. 

Not yet attained! Another peak aglow 
Beckons with rosy light and lures us on; 
The cool wind blows across the field of snow, 
“Press on,” it whispers, “till the heights are won.” 
—County Superintendent’s Report. 


SEEING THINGS AS THEY ARE. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, LITT. D. 


The school is to prepare children and youth to 
take up life as it will be when they are men and 
women, conserving the best forces they find at work 
in their time and improving upon these forces as 
they pass them on to their successors. The true 
teacher is more of a prophet than a historian; he 
lives and thinks in what is to be rather than in what 
has been. He uses all that is and has been merely 
as guide lines to what is to be. 

Within five years, there have been transformations 
which make it impossible for a man of to-morrow to 
know what to do or how to do it on the basis of 
any education received yesterday, except as he was 
inspired to keep abreast with the keenest activities 
of his own day. The brief Cuban war, the projected 
Panama Canal, the sudden expansion of American 
markets in all nations, the multitude of twenty- 
story buildings, the consolidation of transcontinental 
railway systems, the merging of ocean steamship 
lines, the immense trust combinations, the reve'ation 
of power in the anthracite strike, and wireless teleg- 
raphy indicate faintly how the education of the new 
century man and woman must differ from the old. 
No figure of speech can hint at the absurdity of edu- 
eating boys and girls for life merely on the ba is of 
processes in arithmetic, rules in grammar, text-book 
facts in geography, or anything else merely that was 
done prior to 1900: but this would be no more ab- 
surd than to expect to keep school expenses on a 
nineteenth century basis while demanding a twen- 
tieth century equipment. 

All the new demands may be summed up in the 


{ Continued on page 218,) 


THE METHOD OF TEACHING. 


BY H, HORNE, 
Darimouth College. 


Teaching is an art. Whenever an art becomes 
efficient it bases itself wpon a science. An art 
teaches us to do, a science to know. Knowledge is 
the best science for action. The arts of navigation, 
of medicine, and of manufacture, passed into their 
modern period of greatest service to man when 
they based themselves upon the corre- 
sponding sciences of astronomy, physiol- 


Teaching has yet to take the step which 
transformed alchemy into chemistry, and 
astrology into astronomy. The science 
upon which the art of teaching rests is 
psychology. Teaching appeals to the 
mind, which psychcl gy describes and ex- 
plains. 

The method of te.ching is the way of teaching. 
Every teacher uses some method, whether empirical 
or scientific. It is incumbent upon teachers to use 
the best method, the one that most quickly and se- 
curely attains the end of teaching. 

The importance of method is underestimated in 
our day by some notable thinkers, and overestimated, 
no doubt, by some teachers, 
Talleyrand said methods are the 
master of masters, and President 
Eliot wrote in his inaugural ad- 


dress thirty-three years ago, “The : : 
actual problem to be solved is not 


ogy, and chemistry. Teaching is one of ~~ 
the last arts to adopt a scientific basis. | 


what to teach, but how to teach.” 
The method of teaching is that 
right way of teaching indicated 
by psychology, which makes teach- 


HOW TO SYMBOLIZE THK HUMAN 
FIGURE.* 
BY FREDERICK RICHARDSON, 


Instructor in Composition, in charge of Illusjration Classes in the 
Art Institute, Chicago. 


That the child naturally demands human interest 
in its story pictures is apparent in its earliest undi- 
rected attempts at drawing. Probably the teacher 
or parent has had to require some patience of the 


child in postponing the introduction of something 
alive into its pictures of woods and fields. There 
may be abstract beauty in a cluster of trees and a 
sloping pasture, but the child wants to know why 
the trees if there is no man and dog under them, and 
why the pasture if there are no cows. The purely 
aestHetical appreciation is not developed so early. 


ing easier for the teacher, more |... iwpRODUCTION.” STUDY OF ACTION WITH THE STICK FIGURE 


efficient for the pupil, and pleas- 
anter for both. 

Teaching is causing to learn. We should teach 
the child as he learns when he learns best. Psy- 
chology describes four main processes in the act of 
complete learning. These suggest the four steps 
that teaching should follow. The four mental proc- 
esses involved in learning are the use of old knowl- 


edge, the getting of new in- e 

formation one point at the time, _¥ 

the bringing of these points into ire 
correlation with each other in 

the form of general truth, and 

the application of this truth to 

life. These processes are tech- 

nically named apperception, in- 

duction, and deduction. i 


STUDIES OF ACTION WITH THE STICK FIGURE. 


The teacher should  utilize— 
these processes in this order 
in teaching a lesson. First, call up the old ex- 
perience of the child which will throw light on the 
new subject, then present the new subject one point 
at the time, then condense it all in some general 
maxim, and finally apply this maxim to conduct. 
These steps may be technically called preparation, 
presentation, condensation, and application. They 
are the ready servant not the tyrannical master of 
the teacher.—Address. 


The material in the shape of picture forms has so 
far been given with the direct object of bringing the 
child to where the use of the human figure symbo's 
is but a step beyond. The human figure will be 
treated as other objects have been, by reducing it to 
the simplest drawn form that can stand for the ob- 
ject it represents. The block figures given are but a 


variation of the many ways devised for the simplifi- 
cation of the human figure. As these ways approach 
anatomical completeness they grow in complexity 
and difficulty. The way here used is as far from 
such completeness as it is simple. That it is so far 
removed does not leave it incapable of expression 
and lifelike action. The human symbol stands in 
the same relation to man as the tree symbols to 


THE BROWNINGS. 
What influence. had his Itel- 


ian life, and studies upon 
Browning? What peculiar 
Fnglish trait of character pos- 
sessed by this poet? Why has 
not Browning become a poet of 
the people? What are some of 
the diverse criticisms made by 
students of Browning? 

Tell of the success as a poet made by Elizabeth 
Barrett. What led to the acquaintance with 
Browning? What are some of the best known and 
appreciated poems of Mrs. Browning?—Selected. 


S. A. M., Pa.: I have had your Journal so niany 
years that it comes to me as an old friend, always 
helpful, always enjoyable, 


F.R 
BLOCK FIGURE OF MAN, 


willows, pines, or apple trees, and meets the same 
supposition that the draughtsman’s knowledge is not 
present. 

The natural assumption on the part of the un- 
trained is that the human figure is beyond their 
ability to represent, yet they would feel confident 
they could place the letters 0. W, H, in a vertical 


* Copyright, 1608, by Joseph B, Bowles, 
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jine where the result would not be far from the stick 
ggures by which the child is taught to study action. 
Vortunately for the child, it fears nothing and is 
yilling to assume its power where its elder lacks 
courage. This courage is its most valuable attribute, 
and this method relies more upon it than upon the 
child’s intelligence or perception. The squares and 
ircles that are used to make up the symbols are no 
more complex in their combinations than the same 
forms combined to represent a house. The difference 
;; in making them convey by inclinations and angles 
ideas of action, intention, or condition. The study 
of action has been reduced to simple methods by 
many of the masters, and of these methods the use 


torso, and other suggestions drawn in the illustra- 
tions materially help the figures. 

It will be noted that all these curves that give 
roundness to the figure are built upon the squares 
as first given. This makes the construction compara- 
tively easy, as the big proportions are given in the 
first two parallelograms. 


AN OUT-OF-DOOR LESSON. 


BY EMILY F. BASS. 


The poem “September,” by Helen Hunt Jackson, 
and so readily memorized by children, had been 
learned by the class. They 

were all eager to see ‘corn 


| | | turning brown,” “trees in app!e 


orchards,” “gentian’s bluest 


2... 2 


BLOCK FIGURE OF WOMAN. 
of the familiar stick figures recommends itself us 
more manageable for the child, because the inten- 
tion is so quickly conveyed. 

A few attempts with the stick man will show his 
possibilities. He ean walk, run, jump, weep, rage, 
or dance as his lines are inclined. Gestures can 
readily be translated by him, and a new field of ob- 
servation is found for the child. To the teacher whe 


BLOCK FIGURES IN ACTION. 
seeks a more exhaustive treatment of expression and 
action by line Dr. Rimmer’s “Elements of Design” 
is suggested, 
* * * * 

The stick figure should be given the child to use 
in the study of actior along with the block figures, 
of which its pictures are made. The pictures are not 
to be made of the stick figures. When the child 
wants the block figure to perform an action and can- 
not represent it the flexible stick figure is to be uscd 
is an auxiliary, the action studied and drawn by it, 
and then the block figures drawn from that. 

The teacher may drill the child in the use of the 
‘tick figures apart from the block figures as long as 
he thinks profitable. He will notice that by begin- 
ling with the backbone and shoulder line the in- 
‘lination of the action is determined. As in running 
the degree of obliquity is increased with the speed, 
the angle formed by the legs becomes greater and 
heeds a wider base, Experiment will suffice in this 
‘tuly without going into the realm of physics. 
Present the block figures to the child as in the il- 
lustrations by drawing the square that stands for the 
body, then apart, the square and parallelogram that 
‘tind for body and legs, then the square and parallel- 
adding successively head, arms, feet, and 
hands. The difference in proportion between the 
“(res used for the man and woman, suggesting the 
e''er shoulder width of the man, will be noted. 

: Mu h can be done with the figure in the rectangu- 
th ondition, while the addition of concave lines at 
lin oulders for the woman, and conyex shoulder 
‘ns Tor the man, the use of the curved lines of the 


- fringes,” and “asters making 


asters in the brook.” Some of 
them knew the goldenrod, but 
they were city children of the 
laboring class, whose views out- 
side of their narrow streets and 
byways were very limited. 
Our fall tree studies had been the oak and willow; 
we wanted to recognize these readily, and be able to 
sketch them in our illustrated work. We had been 
told of the breathing pose of the horse-weed seed, of 
the tiny ice-chimneys formed over them in winter. 
I didn’t know this seed, and it pleased the children 
greatly to learn I, too, had something to go for, and 
would “hunt around” as interestedly as they. We 
wanted cocoons for spring 
awakening, we wanted to 
know the blackbird and the 
robin, and we expected to see 
so many things the geography 
told us—the wearing away of 
the land by weathering, the 
surface of our earth being ar- 
ranged in layers, the different 
kinds of soil, a spring and its 
outlet, the brook, and the hills. 
It was a perfect October 
afternoon when we went. The 
trolley took us beyond the city, 
and then we walked. The 
goldenrod along the road 
waved invitingly, and the 
cornstalks in the fields nodded 
knowingly as we introduced 
F-R. ourselves during the ride. 
We were thirty-five. We had talked of our trip 
for days, and those whcse parents had been unable 
to give them car-fare had earned it, making this 
little jaunt doubly valuable to them. There was no 
control needed, each face reflected the intent mind. 
They were to be discoverers. Fremont, Clarke, none 
of the older explorers, ever felt more inspired. T'o 
keep them from’straying too far, I made myself as 
necessary to each of the groups into which they nat- 
urally fell, as [ could, admiring a new discovery 
here, urging on a hunt there. 

The earth-stratification one of the boys discovered 
soon after leaving the car; it was a railroad cut, and 
a fine place for “seeing.” Soon we came to a spring, 
with a tired-looking little stream pushing out from 
it. This grew into a creek, however, as we walked 
along its edges, and here grew the fringed gentian, 
and the asters which had made asters in the brook 
were quickly in warm little hands, feeling, let us 
hope, that they were fulfilling their mission in thus 
making sunshine for these cramped little souls. I 
found even the girls looking as eagerly as the boys 
to verify a fact, about which they had wondered, in 
their Nature readers,—that “bugs” breathed 
through “little slits” in their bodies, and even for- 
getting in their absorption to be squeamish about 
handling them. 

A writer warns us against relying too exclusivély 
on personal work, and tells us that a lifetime would 
be insufficient to learn all of nature by actual con- 
tact. but even he must give full credit for what we 
are doing to bring the child nearer to nature, and 
teaching him to observe facts for himself, instead of 
relying on others for them, 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPOSITIONS. 


Women’s clubs in the country; rural routes; the 
weekly newspaper; our city; our village; our town- 
ship; our school district; May days;.the country 
chureh; vacation is coming; summer amusements; 
summer reading; my favorite play; the additions to 
my stock of knowledge during the year. 


“FOR DEBATE. 


That every city should own its heating and light- 
ing plants, and street-car system; that all clerks in 
public offices should be appointed subject to civil 
service rules; that the establishing of the Hague 
tribunal has decreased the tendency to go to war; 
that the farmers in the West are more prosperous 
than the merchants; that abstinence from the use of 
intoxicating liquors is becoming more general.— 
Western School Journal. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
BY DR, L. D. HARVEY, 
I. Cooking—Two years. 

Aim to teach theory and practice of cookery. Study 
of foods—composition, use, nutritive value and prepara- 
tion for use in the body. Demonstrations of principles, 
work with foods, and individual kitchen practice. 

FIRST YEAR, 
Plain cooking. 
1. Dish washing, care of utensils, fire and oven. 
’. Methods of cooking different food. 
3. Representative foods. 
a. Starches—potatoes, rice, macaroni. 


b. Milk. 
c. Eggs. 
d. Meats. 


e. Fish and oysters. 
4. Combination of foods. 
a. Batters. 
b. Dough, bread, cake and cookies, pastry. 
ec. Soups. 
d. Salads. 
e. Desserts and puddings. 
¥ f. Ices and beverages. 
5. Pickling, canning, jelly-making, preservation of 
food, study of bacteria. 


SECOND YEAR. 
Planning, cooking, and serving entire meals. 
Cooking for invalids and children. 
Use of chafing dish. 
Food values and dietaries. 
Selection of proper foods, marketing. 
Care of dining room, carving, and serving. 
II. Chemistry of foods. 
Under this subject are considered the following 
topics: 
Food, its uses and varieties. 
Carbon. 
Oxygen.- 
Hydrogen and nitrogen. 
Carbonaceous food stuffs—fat. 
Starch. 
Sugar. 
Nitrogenous food stuffs—albumen. 
Gluten and fibrin. 
10. Casein, legumin, and gelatin. 
11. Water as food. 
12. Salt and other minerals. 
13. Proximate composition of milk, meat, bread, pota- 
toes, eggs. 
III. Domestic hygiene. 
The points considered under this subject are: — 
1. Composition of air changes produced by respiration, 
2. Necessity for and means of obtaining pure air. 
8. Functions of clothing, clothing as it affects health. 
4 
5 


AAS 


The dwelling in its relation to health. 
Drainage, heating, lighting, and ventilation of 
dwelling house. 
6. Functions of the skin, and necessity for cleanliness, 
7. Exercise and rest. 
8. General cause of disease. 
9. Infectious diseases. 
0. Precautions for preventing the spread of infectious 
diseases. 
11. General laws of health. 
12. Digestion and assimilation of foods. 
13. Composition of various tissues and fluids of the 
body, and diseases due to improper nutrition. 
14. Quantity of food required for heat, energy, and 
tissue. 


{ Continued cn page 214. | 
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What a child knows is more important than what 
he says. 

The United States has 10 per cent. more miles of 
railroad than all Europe,—195,561 to 176,174. 

The teachers must not permit the pace of educa- 
tional advance to be set by any other persons in the 
community. 

California has one-thirteenth as many children in 
private as in public schools, or thirteen times as 
many in public as in private schools. 

The way of the trusts may not be the best way, 
indeed, it may be a bad way, but if so, it will 
be supplanted by right ways by and by. 

The St. Louis Exposition means more to Ameri- 
cans than any other that has been held in the United 
States, and we do not forget the significance of the 
expositions of 1876 or 1893. 


THE MIDDLESEX PACE. 


Middlesex county, Massachusetts, usually has the 
most attractive and notable program of any county 
association in the country, and this year President F. 
H. Nickerson of Melrose has distanced all previous 
records in program making. Rarely, if ever, has a 
state association had in one day as great attractions 
as these four names: Bishop John Lancaster Spald- 
ing of Peoria, Hl., who is one of the ablest orators 
and most noted publicists of the country; Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell, superintendent of New York city, 
a man without an official equal in public school ser- 
vice, with the exception of Dr. William T. Harris, 
and withal an interesting public speaker; Florence 


Holbrook, Forestville school, Chicago, who has no 
superior on the educational platform from the 
teacher’s point of view, and Dr. Gulick, director of 
physical training in New York city, a leading special- 
ist in school branches. Here are four persons, péer- 
less in their lines, brought from a distance. It is 
practically the first time they have been heard in 
New England, with a reasonable probability that no 
one of them will be heard here again in a long time. 
Tremont Temple could be filled to overflowing with 
outside people to hear these national educators, and 
Middlesex county alone will be able to fill that audi- 
torium with her school people. 


ONWARD, UPWARD. 


More than one-third of the graduates of the vari- 
ous Pittsburg high schools last June are in some 
higher institutions of learning this year. That is 
probably not above the average of the public high 
schools. and certainly below the average of the other 
secondary schools of the country. ‘This speaks elo- 
quently for the prosperity of the country, for the in- 
fluence of college-bred teachers, and for the deter- 
mined purpose of the young people of the day. 


GYMNASTICS. 


If gymnastics are good for the school and the gym- 
nasium, they are of greater value in the home. The 
new century has among its beneficial tendencies a 
decided purpose to keep well rather than to get well, 
and, if occasion to get well arises, to give internal 
remedies every external aid. It is fascinating to 
study the great movements in medicine. Supersti- 
tion reigned until a comparatively recent date, and 
even now we are not wholly removed from the horse- 
chestnut and rheumatism idea, and various other silly 
notions of that kind. Then came the bleeding ter- 
rors, the sweating scheme, and various other crude 
and cruel methods which were slightly removed 
from superstition. 

Not until within a comparatively few months have 
we known that abundance of sunshine, and unstinted 
allowance of fresh air, with or without sunshine, 
were indispensable to a cure for tuberculosis. Now 
comes the most sensible of all medical tendencies, 
the scientific use of massage and gymnastics for 
keeping well and getting well. 

There is no physical condition that may not be im- 
proved by the best manipulation of the skin and 
movement of the muscles, but to get the most out 
of such treatment and exercise, they must be affairs 
of the home rather than of the school or the gymna- 
sium. They must be a part of the life and not some- 
thing apart from it. 

The school must keep this ever in mind, and have 
home exercises in gymnastics, and insist upon reports 
upon these daily exercises. The school gymnastics 
should be adapted to the home, and should also be 
remedial as well as preventive of physical ills, but 
bevond what the school can do by indirection, there 
needs to be the most definite and complete study and 
training in home gymnastics, and no one needs these 
so much as the teacher. 


USING TOOTHPICKS. 


The wee bit of an editorial sentence on tooth- 
picks recently in the Journal has led 
to some interesting correspondence. Of 
course, our reference was wholly to the 
public use of toothpicks, which has become 
almost as much of a national disgrace as chewing 
gum in public was for a time. The war waged on 
gum-chewing by teachers and educational journals 
helped to rule it out of good society, and limited 
its public activity to picnics and gum parties, but 
the public use of toothpicks may need more heroic 
treatment. At a meeting of the N. E. A. a few 
years ago, a woman of national prominence said 
that, sitting where she could see the people come 
from the public dining-room, she could select the 
teachers, as they alone had _ toothpicks in their 
mouths. Those to whom this was said resented it, 
and, as a result, at the next dinner a committee was 
put on guard to observe and their humiliation was 


complete. This has almost entirely changed, and 
these people who have inevitably watched the ten- 
dency saw almost no ‘trace of the practice this year. 
The editorial aside to which reference is made was 
natural because of the observations resulting from 
the woman’s comment at Saratoga in 1892, and was 
no possible reflection on the appropriate care for the 
teeth at the proper time and place. 


A WHITTIER STATUE. 


The following letter explains itself. It was a per- 
sonal note, and not for publication, but I can see no 
harm in making it publie:— 

My Dear Mr. Winship: | promised to do what I 
could for the Whittier statue. It seems to me the best 
thing would be to start the children of the country in 
giving a dime apiece for his cause. If the matter were 
properly presented to the teachers I believe 100,000 chil- 
drn could be found who have read ‘Snow Bound,” or at 
least the “Barefoot Boy” and “Maud Muller,” and who 
would be willing to contribute to this purpose. 

The sculptor has made two designs, the second cost- 
ing $20,000. If the children ensured the making of the 
tigure of Whittier, I believe a few of their elders might 
give an equal sum to add the accessory figures and make 


it a more notable work of art. 
Yours sincerely, 


Lucia Ames Mead. 

Boston, July 22, 1903. 19 Chestnut street. 

It is always desirable to have children interested 
in a common cause. Since much money was raised 
through the schools for the “Maine” fund, it would 
be every way, appropriate to have a peace offering 
such as a Whittier statue fund would be. 

There is always sure to be objection to any school 
collection, but nothing could be less objectionable 
than a nickel contribution to the author of “The 
Barefoot Boy.” Will you, reader, write the editor 
of the Journal of Education what you would think 
of such a movement? 


S1iL1iRY CAMPAIGN NEXT, 


The United States is the richest nation on the 
globe. 

Those who have made her rich are the fruit of her 
public education. 

Where most has been done for education there is 
the greatest universal prosperity. 

The United States means to be just. 

The teachers are more to her than her soldiers or 
policemen. 

The teacher is not a hired man or woman, but is 
as precious as a mother. 

The schools receive twenty-five per cent. more per 
capita to-day than twenty years ago. 

But the nation’s wealth has increased 100 per cent. 
more than twenty years ago. On any possible basis 
the children do not receive through their teachers 
one-half what they are entitled to. 

To set all the facts forth in bold array, the Jour- 
nal of Education will treat the subject exhaustively 
in eight issues beginning October 1, and will send the 
entire set for twenty-five cents. 

Order in advance. 

Call the attention of your friends to the matter, 
and have them send their names at once to Journal 
of Education, 29-A Beacon street, Boston. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Tt was not expected that the Balfour ministry 
could weather the dissensions occasioned by the 
Chamberlain proposals. A break of some sort was 
clearly foreseen, yet scarcely any one would have 
picked out for retirement the three who have re- 
signed. Mr. Ritchie, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, has all along opposed the Chamberlain pro- 
gram. Manifestly, he and Mr. Chamberlain could 
not both remain in the ministry, unless Mr. Cham- 
berlain were to cease altogether his advocacy of a 
preferential tariff. But that both Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Ritchie should go, for directly opposite rea- 
sons,—Mr. Chamberlain because he wants to smash 
the existing order of things, and Mr. Ritchie be- 
cause he wants to retain it—was not foreseen. As 
because Lord Hamilton has not been conspicuous in 
the discussion. 
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lr. Chamberlain resigns, because he is himself 


convinced that he cannot carry the country with him 
on tie issue of preferential trade with the colonies. 
Sucli a tariff as he contemplated could not be estab- 
lished without putting a duty on foodstuffs; and the 
Argyllshire election and the practically unanimous 
denunciation of the Trades Union Congress fur- 
nished proof enough that the British public would 
not siand “dear bread.” Mr, Chamberlain therefore 
adinits that this part of his program is impracticable. 
But he recommends Mr. Balfour to retain the other 
part, which looked to the establishment of some kind 
of a retaliatory tariff against the products of coun- 
tries which treat British goods unfairly. Mr. Bal- 
four is definitely committed to this policy—of which 
there were, indeed, some foreshadowings during Lord 
Salisbury’s administration. It remains to be seen 
whether the Ministry can be held together and the 
approval of the country secured for this policy. 


The Bulgarian government has addressed to the 
great Powers a note calling attention to the massa- 
eres in Macedonia, and charging that the mobiliza- 
tion of her entire army by Turkey points to a more 
serious purpose than the mere suppression of the in- 
surrection. The note appeals to the Powers to inter- 
vene in the name of humanity to check the devasta- 
tion of Macedonia, and closes with a plain warning 
that if the Powers do not intervene, Bulgaria will be 
forced to take such measures as she may deem neces- 
sary. It is doubtful whether even this warning will 
stir the Powers to action. So far, they have done 
nothing but to try to hold Bulgaria in check, and to 
order Turkey to suppress the rising as promptly as 
possible, an order which the Porte interprets as giv- 
ing ita free hand. There is to be a meeting of the 
(var and the Austrian Emperor late this month, 
after which, it is intimated, something may be done, 
hut it is doubtful whether the crisis can be delayed 


so long. 


* * 
It certainly seems an anomaly that, at the very 
season of the year when there is likely to be the most 


pressing demand for currency, and when the secre- 
tary of the treasury is straining his official preroga- 
tives to their limit in order to increase the circula- 
tion by deposits in the banks, the banks themselves 
should be tumbling over each other in their zeal to 
retire circulation. But the apparent anomaly is 
easily explained. The very arrangements made by 
the treasury for increased deposits have occasioned a 
rise in the market price of government bonds, which 
ire necessary as collateral for the deposits. Bonds 
have risen to a point where it is more profitable for a 
bank to market them. than to issue notes against 
them. Hence it came to pass that in the first few 
days of September there were enough applications 
for the retirement of bank notes to exhaust the ex- 
isting possibilities of $3,000,000 a month for all of 
September and October and half of November. The 
course of the banks is explained on the ground that 
they are organized to make money, and that this is 
one way of doing it; but it is a way which is likely 
to react against the proposal to abolish the limit on 
the retirement of bank notes. 


* * 

Two years ago, the most interesting political 
‘truggle of the year was the effort to drive Tammany 
from the control of the city of New York. This 
year, the most interesting struggle is the effort of the 
reform and non-partisan elements which redeemed 
the city two years ago to re-elect Mayor Low. 
There ought to be no uncertainty about the out- 
come, but there is. The renomination of Mayor 
Low has not been made with enthusiasm, but some- 
what grudgingly, and one or two of the organiza- 
‘ons which supported Fusion two years ago are 
‘zunst Mr. Low now. District Attorney Jerome, 
who figured go picturesquely in the earlier campaign, 
‘at no pains to conceal his personal dislike for Mr. 
“Ww, and his attitude in the campaign is problem- 
: oe The politicians, who have been unable to use 
'. Low, dislike him; the liquor dealers, with whose 
~'-'cIn of protection by the police he has interfered, 
hate him with a consuming hatred; while, on the 


other hand, some of the more ardent reformers are 
dissatisfied beeause Mr. Low has not. accomplished 
more than he has. These are not favorable condi- 
tions, but the closer contemplation of a return of 
Tammany may steady and strengthen the Fusion 
forces. 

* 

An interesting and what may prove to be an im- 
portant case to determine whether persons who 
suffer pecuniary injury through a boycott have any 
redress in the courts has been begun by certain hat 
manufacturers at Danbury, Conn. The goods of the 
firm in question were put under-a boycott for two 
years by the American Federation of Labor and by 
the United Hatters of North America because the 
firm would not exclude non-union labor. The firm 
now brings suit in the United States court for 
$210,000 damages under the Sherman anti-trust law, 
and for $100,000 damages under state law. The offi- 
cers of the labor organizations are made defendants, 
personally, and a number of the firm’s former em- 
ployes in Danbury are also included in the proceed- 
ings. If the suits are pushed to a conclusion, they 
can scarcely fail to result in important interpreta- 
tions of law. For one thing, it will be interesting to 
have it determined whether a labor organization is 
a trust, within the meaning of the law. 


Venezuelan affairs are again somewhat prominent. 
The Czar has asked two months’ time for the selec- 
tion of three arbitrators at The Hague; and the-next 
time, doubtless, he will assure himself in advance 
that the jurists whom he selects are not citizens of 
countries which have claim's before the court. While 
preparations have been in progress for this formal 
arbitration of the single question of preferential 
claims, seven different arbitration commissions have 
been at work at Caracas adjudicating private claims. 
The first award made by one of these commissions,— 
the decision that the government should pay two 
million dollars for the Caracas water works—has 
been received with the most violent opposition by 
the Venezuelan press; one leading paper going so far 
as to intimate that the arbitrators ought to be hanged 
forthwith. The attitude of President Castro is 
shown by his flat refusal to pay Venezuela’s share of 
the costs of arbitration, which amount to only about 
$5,000. His general truculency is evinced by prepa- 
rations which he is reported to be making for a war 
with Colombia. 

The Alaskan Boundary commission has resumed 
its sittings at London, and has listened to oral argu- 
ments presenting the facts and reasoning already 
embodied in the briefs. A good deal of interest at- 
taches to the attitude of Lord Alverstone, the presi- 
dent of the corhmission, who is regarded as the 
broadest-minded of the British and Canadian repre- 
sentatives. Simultaneously with the sessions of the 
commission, there has set in, both in Canada and in 
England, a sort of newspaper campaign in favor of 
the Canadian side, which seems not only to show a 
nervousness as to the strength of the Canadian case, 
but a rather indecorous attempt to influence the 
Canadian and British members to decide in favor of 
Canada, under penalty of being accused of sacrific- 
ing Canadian interests to a desire to placate the 


United States. 


* * * 


Some unpleasant stir has been occasioned in 
Europe by the discovery of some cases of bubonic 
plague at Marseilles. The germs of this frightful 
malady are supposed to have been conveyed in bales 
of rags from Constantinople. Marseilles was never 
a very cleanly port, and there is so much coming 
and going of vessels there that it is a peculiarly un- 
fortunate place for the plague to get a foothold. 
The marvel is that Europe has so long escaped a 
visitation from the plague, which is now and has 
been for vears ravaging India to an extent which is 
hardly understood by those who have not watched 
tho official reports. The plague appeared in Bom- 


bay in 1895; there were 1,700 deaths from it in 1896; 
56,000 in 1897: 118,000 in 1898; 135,000 in 1899; 
93.000 in 1900; 274,000 in 1901; 577,000 in 1902; 


and 300,000 in the first three months of 1903. 


{ Continued from page 210.] 


one sentence,—The child of to-day must be educated 
to see things as they are. This is what the schools, 
with all their virtues, have never done. 

The child must see actual objects, activities, or 
when this is impossible, pictures that most nearly 
approximate reality. Let me illustrate the idea 
through pictures. Magazines and other periodicals 
that have a fabulous circulation insist without stint 
on pictures; school books are illustrated to the limit, 
that readers may see what they try to understand 
from the printed description. The picture enables 
the reader to appreciate what he never could with- 
out it. Since the days of Comenius, educators have 
been waking up more and more to the importance of 
illustrations to supplement or take the place of word 
descriptions. One thing, however, they have utterly 
failed to do; that is, to recognize that there is one 
fundamental difference that divides all photographic 
illustration into two distinct classes. One of these 
classes, the ordinary photographs, give the advan- 
tages of one-eye vision only. The other class, stereo- 
scopic photographs, give the advantages of two-eye 
vision. An ordinary photograph of a given scene is 
taken by the use of one lens, giving us just what we 
might see with one eye from that particular stand- 
point. A stereograph is taken by the use of two 
lenses side by side (between two and three inches 
apart), giving us just what we might see with our 
full equipment of two eyes; and this is quite another 
matter. No educator would think it was anything 
less than a great misfortune if he or a child should 
be deprived of the use of one eye, and yet we have 
been very indifferent to this matter when we have 
come to the field of illustration. It is time there 
was a thorough realization of the great loss to educa- 
tion that is here involved. 

A one-plane picture can never reveal anything 
precisely as it is, especially if action enters into the 
question. The noblest gallery of photographs or of 
copper plate engravings has limitations. 'They are 
simply flat surfaces, and require a highly trained 
mind and imagination to translate them into life. 

Fortunately in stereographs, we may see things 
full of life and action, standing forth with height, 
breadth, and thickness. It is time that their use be 
insisted upon in the schools. 

Through the use of the stereoscope the stereo- 
graph becomes a thing of life and we see things as 
they are. A Carnegie or a Rockefeller could be of 
vastly greater service to the nation and to individ- 
uals by equipping every public school in the land 
with the means of seeing things as they are than by 
putting the same amount of money into a university; 
but many believe the public is able to take care of 
itself, and, if so, this should be done at public ex- 
pense. The idea of the stereograph in school is 
young yet, but one enterprising firm, in New York 
city, has placed school people under great obligation 
by perfecting stereoscopic photography and carrying 
its application to such an extent that pupils can sit 
in the schoolroom and see, close at hand, any coun- 
try, city, or industry which they are studying. Spe- 
cial maps have been prepared to accompany the 
travel stereographs which, by themselves, immensely 
increase the value of each stereograph by giving the 
observer exact knowledge of his location. By means 
of these maps, the point of view, the direction of 
view, and the extent: of vision in each stereograph 
are definitely shown, so that the relation of each 
stereographed scene to others in the vicinity and to 
the whole country can be realized almost at a glance. 

President Eliot of Harvard recalls the fact that 
when he entered Harvard they taught all the natural 
sciences without a student’s laboratory, and de- 
grees were earned without performing a single phys- 
ical or chemical experiment. This is almost unbe- 
lievable by a man under forty years of age, but it 
was no more absurd than it is now to study history 
or geography, as they are generally studied to-day, 
without adequate first-hand experience of seeing 
places, things, and people, or (the next best things) 
experiences of seeing places, things, and people with 
the life-like realism of effect which is given by the 
stereoscope. Educators to-day are practically one in 
declaring that sense experience should be the founda- 
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tion stone of mind-building in the elementary 
schools; but how is this ideal to be worked out? 
Natural history specimens within a certain limited 
range can be made directly accessible to sight and 
touch. The mountain-range, the prairie, the sweep- 
ing current of the river, the seashore, the glacier, 
the desert, the volcano, and the jungle, the places 
on this earth that stand eternally associated with 
great personalities and great deeds, the homes of the 
people who are making history to-day—all these re- 
main outside the child’s own mental world save as 
he gets more or less dim reflections of them from 
the surface of somebody else’s experience. It ought 
not to be so. It will not long remain so. The stcre- 
oscope will ultimately enlarge ‘its field to include 
everything in art, in history, in nature study, in 
geography, in which the thing itself is not available 
but in which a clearly visualized concept of the 
thing is needed as a basis for sound thinking. 

When will educational leaders and school people 
learn that it would be immeasurably more service to 
the cause of public education to have a medium of 
enlightenment such as the stereoscope projected into 
all elementary and preparatory school life, than to 
hold perfunctory symposiums over issues that have 
been outgrown for a quarter of a century.—The 
Traveller. 


[Continued from page 211.] 


IV. Laundering. 
The following subjects are taken up:— 
1. Reasons for washing and general rules. 
2. a. Order of work. 
b. Composition, action, and use of water, soap, 
soda, bluing, borax, and washing powders. 
ce. Removing of stains and aisinfecting. 
tissue. 
d. Sorting and steeping clothing. 
e. Flannels and woolens. 
1. Information on material. 
2. Practice in washing. 
f. White clothes. 
1. Information on material. 
2. Methods of washing. 
3. Rules for drying. 
g. Prints. 
1. Information on material. 
2. Fixation of colors. 
3. Methods in cleansing. 
h. Starching and ironing. 
1. Making boiled starch, and cold starching. 
2. Rules for ironing clothes. 
3. Cleaning irons. 
i. Washing and ironing lace, muslin, and silk. 
Vv. Sewing—Two years. 


Among the things considered are: — 

1. Elements of sewing, including different stitches, 

seams, hems, darning, etc. 

The use and care of the sewing machine and work 

bagket implements. 

3. Cutting, fitting, and making of plain garments. 

4. Making patterns, with tape line and square, of 
children’s clothing, underwear, shirtwaists, and 
eotton dresses. 

Cutting, fitting, and making of dresses. 

Lectures or discussions upon textiles, selection of 
durable materials, and harmony of colors. 

Good methods of repairing garments. 

Millinery art. 

a. Discussion of taste in selection of bonnets, 
hats, frames, plumes, tips, flowers, and 
trimmings. . 

b. Trimming hats and bonnets. 

} ec. Harmonizing of colors. 


PN 


—Report. 


EGGS. 

A pair of bird’s eggs, with proper care by the children, 
could produce in ten years a pair of birds for every child 
in the,land. Let us consider for a moment the possi- 
bilities that lie hidden within the blue shells of a pair 
of robin’s eggs. Allowing that ten young may be pro- 
duced by a pair each year, and that the life of a robin is 
ten years, we shall have:— 


50th 1,616,400,000,090,000,000 ,000 000,000,000 ,Q00,000,- 
000 robins. 
100th 1,320,000,000,000.000,000 ,000.000,000 ,090,000- 
000 ,000 000,000,000, 000 ,000 ,000 ,000, 000, 000, 090, 
000,000 robins. 


Marty F, Hodge, “Nature Study and Life” (Ginn & 
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A WEEK WITH CORN. 

| A correlated lesson from the regular work of the 
Michigan State Normal school. ] 

Monday. Thought of the grains. All plants have 
fruit and seeds. Corn is hard fruit. Whole plant 
shown or picture. Corn gives us food. Name parts. 

Tuesday. Notice corn and cover. Why wrapped 
up. Protection. Take off husks. What do you see? 
Seeds or kernels. How many seeds had apple? 
Acorn? Can you count seeds of corn? Many seeds 
for food and for planting. 

Wednesday. Picture of farmhouse and barn. 
Why carry corn to the barn? Describe cutting, 
husking. Husks give beds for cows and horses, food 
for pigs, ete. 

Thursday. Bring Indian meal. Where did I get 
it? Grocer. Miller. Farmer. What part of corn 
is food? Child finds silk, blossoms on corn. Some 
silk around kernels to help them to grow. “Corn” 
in “Stories Mother Nature Told Her Children.” 


“I know a little creature all in a green bed, 

So they take her to the mill and grind her head; 

But when she grows old she’s hard and cannot feel, 
With soft silken wrappings all about her into meal.” 


Friday. Corn bread. Who can tell a story about 
it? If you wish corn bread, what would you do? 
Whom do you thank? Talk about mill and miller. 


ONE DAY’S WORK. 


Monday. Thought of the grains. All plants 
have fruit and seeds. Corn is hard fruit. Whole 
plant shown or picture. Corn gives us food. Name 
parts. 

Literature: Tell story of “How the Corn Grew.” 
(Poulsson.) 

Reading: Children give stories. 

Word drill: Important words emphasized— 
selected words spelled. 


Language: Children reproduce thoughts gained in 


general morning talk. 
Song: “Good Morning, Glorious Sunshine.” 
Number lesson: Problems made to fit grade, based 
on nature lesson. 
Game. Dramatize: “How the Corn Grew.” 
Drawing: Corn plant. 
Writing: Drill on letters c-o-r-n. 
Memory gem:— 


“God sends the bright warm sun, 
And soft refreshing rain, 

To ripen glowing fruits, 
And golden fields of grain.’ 


Seat work: Free-hand cutting and stick-laying of 
corn plant. Illustrate the morning talk. 


ORIGIN OF NAMES IN MASSACHU. 
 SETTS.—(1IL) 


Hancock, for John Hancock. 

Hardwick, for Philip Yorke, Lord Hardwicke. 

Harvard, for Rev. John Harvard. 

Harwich, for seaport in England. 

Hatfield, for town in England. 

Haverhill, for town in England. 

Hawley, for Joseph Hawley. 

Haydensville, for Joel Hayden. 

Heath, for General William Heath. 

Hingham, for town in England. 

Hinsdale, for Rev. Theodore Hinsdale. 

Hodges, for Isaac Hodges. 

Holbrook, for Elisha Holbrook. 

Holden, for Hon. Samuel Holder, director of Bank of 
England. 

Hollister, for Thomas Hollis. 

Holyoke, for Rev. Edward Holyoke, president of Har- 
vard. 

Hoosic, from Mohican Indian woodjoo, meaning “a 
mountain,” and abic, “a rock.” 

Hopkinton, for Edward Hopkinton, early governor. 

Housatonic, river, from wussi, “beyond,” and adene, 
“mountain,” or from wassa, “proud,” aton, “stream,” 
and ick, from azhubic, meaning rocks—“proud river 
flowing through the rocks.” 

Housatonic village, from river. 

Hubbardston, for Thomas Hubbard. 


Hudson, for Hon. Charles Hudson. 
Hull, for town in England. 


Huntington, for Charles P. Huntington, 
Ipswich, for place in England, 


A NEW TEXT-BOOK IN PHYSICS FOR SCHOOLS 
THAT OFFER NO LABORATORY WORK 


LESSONS PHYSICS 


LOTHROP D. HIGGINS 
Instructor in Physics in the Morgan School, Clinton, Conn, 


379 PAGES. ILLUSTRATED, LIST PRICE, 90 CENTS. 


IGGINS’ “LESSONS IN 

PHYSICS ” provides a 
thorough course in phys- 
ics for schools which 
offer little or no labora- 
tory work. Principles are 
explained by references 
to common or familiar phenomena rather 
than to set laboratory experiments. In 
fact, throughout the work the central aim 
has been to give the student an intimate 
knowledge of the physical manifestations 
that are most commonly met in our daily 
experience. The author has taken great 
pains to secure simplicity and clearness of 
expression. In arranging the material, 
attention is paid to developing a logical 
succession of ideas, rather than to collect- 
ing a mass of facts and theories. Techni- 
cal words are in most cases defined when 
they first appear. For words which are 
not thus explained a glossary is appended 
to the text. 


GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers 


London 
Columbus 


Boston New York Chicago 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 


Islington, for parish in England. 

Kenoza, “pickerel.”’ 

Kingston, for Evelyn Pierrepont, first Duke of 
Kingston. 


A REPLY. 


Editor Journal of Education: I perhaps ought not to 
:sk for space in your paper for any reply to the criticism 

of James Colegrove upon my paper on “Requirements for 
Admission to Normal Schools,” a brief abstract of which 
appeared in the Journal. Naturally, however, the head 
of a normal school is somewhat restive under an implied 
charge that he is seeking to lower the standard of nor- 
mal schools. The contention of my paper was that the 
kind of schools for which teachers are being trained 
and the salaries paid very largely determine the 
scholastic preparation of intending normal school stu- 
dents. Mr. Colegrove objects to one standard of prepara- 
tion for teachers of rural schools, and another for teach- 
ers of city schools; he states that salaries have nothing 
to do with the qualifications that may be demanded from 
students seeking admission to a normal school. 

The annual salary paid to teachers in the schools of 
Wisconsin in cities of 8,000 population or over, in the 
school year 1899-1900, was $549; to women teachers in 
rural districts was just about one-half as much. Sta- 
tistics will show that in the majority of states the ratio 
of salaries of city teachers to those of country teachers 
is about the same as in Wisconsin. So long as this ratio 
holds, does it seem possible that we can demand as thor- 
ough preparation from the teacher of the rural school as 
from the city teacher? We may all agree that it is de- 
sirable that the one should have as high a salary as the 
other, but the fact remains that they do not receive equal 
salaries, and we must adjust ourselves to the actual con- 
ditions. I contended in my paper that we ought to begin 
a crusade to increase the salaries of rural teachers. This 
cannot be accomplished immediately. Meantime, the 
normal school must be sending out teachers for both 
classes of schools, Very naturally those it sends to 
schools paying the lower salaries will be those whose 
preparation has been less extensive. 

If, as Mr. Colegrove insists, salaries have nothing 
whatever to do with this question of admission to normal 
schools, then it must be true that a reduction of the aver- 
age salary paid teachers in California from $60 to $30 per 
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month would not decrease the number of students in at- 
tendance upon her normal schools, the standard of ad- 
mission remaining the same; or conversely, an increase 
from $60 to $120 per month would not be likely to in- 
crease the number of students in these same schools. I 
yenture to say that*if the former change were to take 
place, California would not close her normal schools, but 
would lower the standard of admission and so seek to 
supply a sufficient number of teachers,—I will not say of 
well prepared teachers, but of those whose education had 
peen less expensive. In the event of the doubling of 
present salaries, it seems evident that the state would in- 
crease the requirements for admission and graduation so 
that the total number of teachers would not be in excess 
of the actual needs of the schools. 

I venture to say that three-fourths of the students in 
state normal schools in this country are to be found in 
institutions where a lower standard of admission than 
high school graduation obtains, and that this is the fact, 
not because the authorities desire a lower standard, but 
because they recognize their obligation to prepare 
teachers for both city schools and rural schools, and, be- 
cause, even if it were just, they cannot compel people in 
rural districts to pay salaries as high as those paid in 
cities. R, H. Halsey. 

State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 


WORDS CUOINED IN BOSTON. 


BY C. W. ERNST, 


The word “Commonwealth” is of pure Boston coinage, 


and it marks the first declaration of independence 
in this country, the occasion being on May 14, 1634, 
when the Massachusetts legislature declared iiself free of 
the domination of king, parliament, or bishop, and an- 
nounced that henceforth the colony should be Known as 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, which it has re- 
mained to this day, and uot a state, as a matter of his- 
torical record. 

Since then three other states—Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and Kentucky—so designate themselves in their con- 
stitutions. 

“Paper money” was another example, coined in Bos- 
ton during Governor Andros’ time in 1691, when Gen- 
eral Phipps’ veterans returned and were paid off with 
“bills of credit,” as they were called, that were legal 
tender. The common people rejected the official desig- 
nation, and after some casting about for a suitable ex- 
pression, hit upon “paper money,” an expression that 
meant to them what “dry water,” “cold fire,” and the 
like would mean to us. 

“Help” for domestic employees was first used, and in 
Boston, in 1640, and will be found in “Lechford’s Note- 
book,” where he mentions the “help and servants” of a 
client. A “servant” was a person not free to make a 
contract, a slave, or held in a sort of feudal serfdom; 
“help” were free persons, who contracted for hire and 
were as good as anybody else. 

“Panel,” applied to the final twelve men constituting 
a jury, and not to the general jury list, 1630. 

“Coaster,” as coasting down a hill, in William Woods’ 
“New England Prospects,” 1624, and comes from persons 
who went from town to town, along the “coast,” idle, 
vagabond persons, mentioned in legal records in 1673, in 
an enumeration of three classes of idle persons, viz.: 
“tobacco-takers, unprofitable fowlers, and common 
coasters,” 

“Congregational,” name of a sect, by Richard Mather, 
1639, to differentiate his form of church from the Colon- 
ist or Presbyterian, and the other extreme of laxity, the 
independent churches then being organized. 

“Homestead,” in first volume of Suffolk Deeds, 1648. 

“Platform,” 1649, originally the draft or plan of a form 
filed with a deed, or passed with the bill of sale. The 
‘erm was applied by the group of clergymen who drew 
up their declaration of principles, and called it the 
“Cambridge platform.” 

“Dockage,” as a fee exacted for dock privileges, Suffolk 

Records, 1649, 
. “Rum,” a name for an alcoholic drink. The beverage 
'n question was a product of the West Indies, but when 
ii came here first, it fell into the hands of graduates of 
Cambridge University in 1650, where excellence was ex- 
Pressed in college slang by the adjective “rum’’; hence a 
“tum” fellow, “rum” horse, and with this beverage, a 
“Tum” drink, 

“Publie spirit,” in Captain Kane’s will, 1653. 

“Lumbered,” to express disorderly distribution, in 
‘own records, 1663. Boston was the chief centre of the 
limber trade then, and on some wharfs where persons 
‘lesired to land, they found and complained of their 
veing “lumbered” up. 

“Bostonian,” by the Rev. Cotton Mather, 1698, in a 
“’rmon published afterward. People of the city were 
/reviously known everywhere as “Bostoners.” 

“Episcopalian,” by Increase Mather, 1690, as a polite 


invective to denote a person he thought less worthy than 
a Congregationalist, and yet who was still a Christian. 


He referred to parishioners of King’s Chapel, just built - 


by Governor Andros. 

“State House,” for the present old State House, by 
Cotton Mather, in 1702, when the building was only a 
town hall, and there was no thought of calling Massa- 


chusetts a state. 

“Ring,” a group of politicians; “mind your business,” 
“Americans,” “maple sugar,” “currency,” “public 
schools,” “blizzard,” “tar and feather,” “sidewalk,” 
“check list,” “elective studies.” 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE NATURE STUDY IDEA. An Interpretation of 
the New School Movement to Put the Child in Sym- 
pathy with Nature. By L. H. Bailey. New York: 
Doubleday, Page, & Co. Cloth. 159 pp. 

Professor L. H. Bailey of Cornell University is by far 
the best equipped by taste, with information, by experi- 
ence, in culture, and by platform gifts to be the leader, 
the master, and the genius of the nature study move- 
ment. He is the great leader of the professional horti- 
culturists, floriculturists, and agriculturists, and is 
withal an eminently satisfactory leader and teacher of 
teachers. 

This little manual should be in the hands of every 
teacher of nature study, and no teacher has any right 
not to teach this subject. Mr. Bailey robs it of all the 
nonsense, weakness, and-rubbish which have been asso- 
ciated with the subject. He tells in eight short chapters 
what nature study is, then in seven chapters he treats 
of the interpretation of nature, and finally answers 
twenty-six practical, everyday inquiries in a thoroughly 
sensible manner. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. An Illustrated Record in 
Four Volumes. Vol. I.. From the Beginnings to the 
Age of Henry VIII.; Vol. II.,. From Henry VIII. to 
Milton, exclusive of each; Vol. III., From Milton to 
Johnson, inclusive. By Richard Garnett and Ed- 
mund Gosse. Profusely and beautifully illustrated. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Price. $6 each. 
This is by far the most attractive history of English 

literature that has ever been published at a price to 
bring it within the reach of ordinary persons. The il- 
lustrations are exquisite. Nowhere else is there to be 
found outside books of fabulous price such rich, artistic 
illustrations, especially those in coler. The paper has 
been selected without regard to cost, and in weight and 
finish is of a quality to give the brightest effect to the 
illustrations, of which there are about 250 to each 
volume. 

Most of the portraits and fac-similes are new to the 
general reader, and are invaluable. So much is to be 
said of the artistic effect of the books that there is 
liability of their literary merits being overlooked, which 
would be unfortunate, since the literary features are of 
hich merit. 

In every regard this book breaks all records. Never 
before has it been possible to produce such a book at a 
popular price. No illustrative art was known until re- 
cently for making available the material, and not until 
now has it been possible to get at the national literary 
treasvres from which to male a book so admirably 
adapted to stimulate and gratify curiosity concerning 
the leading British authors. Not until one sees these 
volumes can he appreciate how tame are the manuals of 
dry facts and selections. No student of British litera- 
ture should be ignorant of this great work, which ap- 
peals to the eye as well as to the ear. 
becomes attracted to the writings of one of the masters, 
his enthusiasm is enkindled, and he desires to know in- 
stantlv who the writer was, what he wrote, and what he. 
looked like in youth, in manhood, and in age. Here, for 
the first time, all these requirements are met, so far as 
possible. 

To the running commentary which pervades the vol- 
umes. which may be read alone as a critical narrative, 
have been added brief biographies of the writers, selected 
with the utmost care from the vast array of facts. 

This remarkable work is as invaluable as it is fas- 
cinating, and sets a new and worthy pace to the new 
century study of British authors and their writings. 
THE BLOW FROM BEHIND. Or, some features of the 

anti-Imperialist movement during the war with Spain, 

together with a consideration of our Philippine policy 
from its inception to the present time, and the inter- 
national and domestic law affecting the same. By 

Fred Chamberlin, LL.B. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

12mo. Cloth. 200 pp. Price, $1.10, postpaid, $1.00 

net. 

The book is the complete manuscript prepared by its 
author as the foundation of his Memorial Day address 
at Burlington, Vt., 1902. with such additions as the in- 
tervening events have made desirable. . A small number 
of galley slips of the address as delivered, necessarily 
covering much less ground than the present work, were 


distributed early in June, and the editorial comments 


from the best papers were so enthusiastic as to lead to 
the publishing of the entire work in this volume. In its 
edition of June 7, last, tne Morning News, Wilmington, 
Del.. said in a half-column editorial:— 

“Perhaps one of the strongest, the most exhaustive, 
the most logical, and the most vigorous public speeches 
made on the Philippine question was delivered in Bur- 
lington, Vt., on Memorial Day by Fred Chamberlin, a 
Boston lawyer. 

“Mr. Chamberlin considered the situation on the 
islands from the day that Dewey destroyed the Spanish 
fleet down to the present time. He covered the ground 
completely, end not even in Congress has such an able 
exposition of the Philippine question been presented. 
It is an address that should be read by every American 
itizen.”’ 
™ The general scope and exhaustiveness of the work may 
perhaps be quickest grasped by a glance at the headings 


of topics between its covers: — 


As the reader : 


Dewey’s problems after Manila bay. Why Dewey 


could not accept the surrender of Manila. The inter-, 
national law on this point. Military occupation under 
the constitution of the United States. Hostile attitude 
of foreign nations, and international law under which 
they acted. Right of foreign nations to intervene, In- 
stances in which we intervened. Danger from Agui- 
naldo and character of his forces. Necessary for us to 
restrain Aguinaldo. Help arrives for Dewey. Governor 
of Manila subjects women and children to perils of 
bombardment, rather than leave them to Aguinaldo. 
Manila surrenders. Aguinaldo’s forces had to be kept 
out of Manila. International obligations assumed by 
the United States. President McKinley’s course in- 
flexibly fixed by law. Mr. McKinley’s efforts to find out 
the facts. Qualifications of the members of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s first commission. Mr. McKinley decides on 
their report as a basis. The blow from behind falls on 
our soldiers. The anti-Imperialist statements about dis- 
eases ip our army in Philippines proven to be baseless. 
Anti-Imperialist statements about venereal diseases in 
our army in the Philippines shown libellous and un- 
warranted by surgeon-general’s reports. Documents 
captured by Funston. Captured documents showing 
Filipino policy as declared by themselves. The Taft 
commission and qualifications of its members. Both of 
= McKinley’s commissions agree unanimously on 
acts. 


RATIONAL HOME GYMNASTICS. By Hartvig Nissen. 
With Illustrations for Women bv Bdroness Rose 
Posse, and Endorsement by*Dr. D. A. Sargent of 
Hemenwav Gymnasium. Boston: E. H. Bacon & Co. 
Cloth. 132 pp. Sixty-seven full-page illustrations. 
Price, $1.00. 

It is a matter of large public interest to have a scien- 
tific, rational, reliable, medical system of home gym- 
nastics at a moderate price at such a time as this. It 
needs no further testimony than that it is unequivocably 
endorsed by Dr. D. A. Sargent of the Hemenway Gym- 
nasium of Harvard, has as a joint author Baroness Rose 
Posse of the Posse Gymnasium, and is chiefly prepared 
by a man who is director of physical training in Brook- 
line (Mass.) public schools, instructor in Swedish gym- 
nastics and massage at Harvard Summer School, and 
has been instructor in physical training in Johns Hop- 
kins and Wellesley. 

The fact that vast numbers of persons have been tak- 
ing correspondence courses in home gymnastics, paying 
considerable sums therefor, is evidence that the demand 
for home gymnastics is general (see editorial in this 
issue of the Journal of Education), and this book is all 
that any correspondence course could, be. 

Eightv pages are given to explicit, illustrative, and 
descriptive exercises, and thirty-two to special exercises 
for women. Then thirty pages are devoted to connect- 
ing these various exercises with every physical need in 
health or in sickness. 

For the “well” they are divided into exercises for 
twelve months, carefully graded for develepment. For 
women thev are in groups of three months each. 

For the sick they are classified for general weakness, 
anaemia, nervous prostration, weakness of lungs and 
throat, weakness of digestive organs, dyspepsia, consti- 
pation. chronic catarrh of the intestines, obesity, bilious- 
ness. hemorrhoids, weakness of organs of the pelvis, 
nervous headache, congestion of the head, insomnia, 
crooked back, stooping of shoulders, and curvature of 


spine 
The massage feature of the book is of exceptional 
value. 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT EDUCATION. By Samuel G. 
Williams, Ph.D. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. Cloth. 
298 pp. Illustrated, with index. Price, $1.12, postpaid. 
This is a course of educational opinion and practice 
from the earliest times of which we have reliable records 
to the revival of learning. If teaching is to be a pro- 
fession from the standpoint of scholarly professional 
training, teachers must know the history of education in 
ancient, mediaeval, and modern times. and Dr. Williams 
knows the story of that history as well as any American 
educator, and Mr. Bardeen is the best equipped of all 
publishers to illustrate such a book; indeed, he has 
specialized in professional publication for teachers more 
than any other American, certainly as applied to stand- 
ards in treating of the history and literature of peda- 
ogics. 
“ Williams’s “Historv of Modern Education” has 
been a standard text-book for ten years, and he has 
brought to this study of ancient educational men and 
measures thé same vigor of thought and poise of opinion . 
that he gave to the former admirable book. Of course, 
the treatment of this department of history must differ 
radically from that of later times. It is incidentally a 
study of civilization, and must begin with China, Japan, 
and India, with caste and priestly education, with Egypt 
and Persia. Much attention is given to Hebrew, Greek, 
and Roman education, which necessitates emphasis 
upon the religious and artistic in education. The men 
who are magnified are Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle. The work is genuinely interesting, despite 
the temptation to be lifeless in such a treatment. i 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Little Masterpieces of Science.’——"'The Skies and the Earth.’’ 
—* Invention and Discovery.”——“ The Naturalist.”——* The Mind. 
—*“Explorers.””——“ Health and Healing.” Edited by George Iles. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“Rational Home Gymnastics.” By H. Nissen. Boston: E. H. 

o Co. 
Zoblogy.” By Charles Wright Dodge. Price, 21.80. 


“ Primary Arithmetic.” By William J. Milne, Foa’s ** Robinson 
de Paris.” Edited by Lovise de Bonneville. Price, 45 cents.—— 
“ Stories of Great Artists.” By O. B. Horne and K. L. Scobey. New 


York: American Book Company. 
“ Ajds to the Study of Darte.” Edited by Charlea A. Dinsmore. 
Price, $1 50.—<“Masterpieces of Latin Literatyre.” With Notes, By 


G. J. Laing. —“ My Own Story.” By John T. Trowbridge. Price 


2.00. Roston: Honghton, Mifflin & Co. 
* Greek History for Young Readers.” By Alice Zimmern. New 
York; Longmans, Green, & Co, 
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Aids Digestion 


Horsford’s 


Acid 
Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass 
of water after meals removes the 
distress, oppression and “all 
gone” feeling. Gives good appe- 
tite, perfect digestion and restful 
sleep. 


A tonic for mental, Nervous 
aud physical weakness. 
If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 


small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 ce tS. 
Kumforp CHEMICAL Works, l’rovidence, it.I. 


Wall Street Fortunes. 


Most all of the great fortunes of to-day have been 
amassed through operations in WALL STREET. 
There is hardly a multi-millionaire of to-day that is 
not adding to his fortune and income by means of 
successful speculation and well-placed investments. 
The ROCKEFELLERS, the VANDERBILTS, 
MORGAN, GOULD, SAGE, GATES, Mct URDY, 
WHITNEY, KEENE, and scores of others are 
among them. The fortunes of these men, or at least 
the foundation for them, have all come from opera- 
tions in stocks, as also have those of less wealth. It 
is a well-known fact SUCCESSFUL OPERATIONS 
IN WALL STREET BEGET WEALTH. Why do 
you not emulate them, and increase your own earn- 
ings or savings? Why allow your money to lie in 
the banks only 


TO ACCUMULATE COBWEBS AND A PALTRY 47, 


While the banks earn from 100 to 100 % with it in 
their stock speculations? You can do equally as 
well with it yourself. All you require is the advice 
of an honest broker who keeps in close touch with 
market conditions. $1,000 earns you $49 interest in 
awhole year at the bank. In the Stock Market it 
may earn you from 


$200.00 TO $1,000 IN THIRTY MINUTES, 


Therefore, by following along in the old rut you 
lose the great opportunities of life. Renember the 
old saying: ‘* There comes a tide in the life of 
every man, which, if taken at the flood, leads 
on to fortune.”’ This means you. 


IF YOU NEVER HAVE TRADED IN THE MARKET, 


Write us and we will explain the methods. You do 
not need to buy stocks for cash. We accept ac- 
counts of from 50 upwards, and by buying on a 
margin have a}) the advantages of a cash purchase, 
retaining 90 per cent, of a stock’s value at home for 
other purposes. THUSE ENTERING OUR POOLS 
WILL MAKE THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS. We 
invite correspondence. 


LEE, THOMPSON CO., 


Bankers and Brokers; 
131 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading ,are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 

October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 

October 16-17: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord. Swuper- 
intendent G. H. Whitcher, Durham, 
president. 

October 18: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association, Hartford. 

October 21-24: Maine State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Augusta. 

October 21-22-23: Union meeting of New 
England Association of Superintend- 
ents; Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association, and the New York State 
Superintendents’ Association, Boston. 

October 29-30-31: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, St. Johnsbury. 

November 5-7: Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Joliet. I. I. Allison, 
chairman of the executive committee, 
Joliet. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 

AUGUSTA. The Maine Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its twenty-fourth annual 
meeting at Augusta October 21-24, inclu- 

ve. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The Educational Council of the State 
Association met at the office of the super- 


intendent of public instruction at Con- 
cord, N. H., September 19. The problem 
of state certificates of teachers was talked 
over informally, as was the problem of 
more normal schools. These are live 
questions in New Hampshire to-day, and 
will be pressed by the leaders at every op- 
portunity. 

President Gibbs, who had just fitted up 
the house into which he was to move, met 
with a serious loss by fire. The house and 
its entire contents were destroyed Sunday 
morning at 3 o’clock, and, although in- 
sured, the loss of books, manuscripts, 
notes, etc., is one not made up in money, 
and it means many hours, days, and 
months of labor to restore much of this 
material. The cause of the fire is very 
uncertain, as no one was in the house or 
saw it until the front was wrapped in 
flames. 

The next meeting of the New Hampshire 
School Superintendents’ Association will 
be at Concord Saturday, October 17, and 
President Pease has provided a program 
of live topics. 

EXETER. Phillips Academy began its 
121ist year September 17 with 196 new 
students. The figures will be the largest 
in the school’s history. 


MANCHESTER. Through the efforts 
of Principal W. H. Huse and the school 
board committee on repairs, the Halls- 
ville school has the finest collection of 
miscellaneous specimens in the city, and 
has a cabinet in which they are displayed 
to the very best advantage and made ac- 
cessible for class work. Mr. Huse has 
contributed by far the greater part of the 
collection, making a gift of it to the 
school, and the committee seconded him 
in his efforts to establish a school mu- 
seum by constructing a case some twenty- 
two feet in length, six feet in height, with 
convenient shelf arrangement and a glass 
front. The whole equipment is far and 
away the finest thing of its kind ever seen 
in a school in Manchester. The collec- 
tion is primarily intended as an aid to 
the regular text-book instruction. For 
instance, the modern geography not only 
tells where coal is found, but gives some 
idea of how 1t was found. Mr.- Huse’s 
pupils can go to the cabinet, see several 
varieties of peat, one specimen of which 
came from the border of Stevens’s pond; 
several kinds of lignite in various degrees 
of carbonization: and all the leading 
kinds of coal from the softest bituminous 
to the hardest anthracite. Again, when 
studying the formation of soils, they are 
shown live granite from York, Me., the 
same stone weathered, particies of the 
same crumbled into gravel, and then the 
soil of York, worn down from this 
eranite. There, too, is a piece of the 
bluff on York beach, sub-angular pebbles 
broken from the cliff and _ partially 
washed, large, rounded pebbles, smaller 
ones, and so on down to sand. There are 
about 1.200 specimens in the collection, 
covering a very wide field. There is raw 
cotton as it is taken from the bale, carded 
eotton, yarn, and the finished cotton 
goods. The process of silk manufacture 
is also illustrated. The whole story of 
the cocoa bean, from the time it is ripe 
unti] it is ready to be made into a cup of 
breakfast beverage, is told, so to speak, 
in a nutshell. There is a fine petroleum 
exhibit; an instructive collection of iron 
ore; hemp from Kentucky, Mexico, and 
the Philippines worked up into rope; a 
flax exhibit; a collection of wheat and 
corn products; and scores of similar use- 
ful accessories to teaching. Besides these 
collections of classes of specimens, there 
are many miscellaneous curiosities. In- 
dian implements and weapons, fossils, 
shells, minerals, and metals, all arranged 
and labelled so that they can be put to 
immediate use. Particular attention has 
been paid to specimens obtainable in the 
vicinity of Manchester. The whole thing 
is eminently useful and instructive, a 
splendid contribution to the school by its 
principal, and an aid to the work of the 
pupils that makes the lot of the Hallsville 
young people an enviable one in this par- 
ticular. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Massachusetts School- 
masters’ Club will hold its next meeting 
at the Hotel Brunswick Saturday, October 
17, at one o’clock. The topic of the 
after-dinner speaking will be: “Echoes of 
the N. E. A. Convention.” 


SPRINGFIELD. Chester Grover has 
resumed his work in the high school at 
Springfield, instead of accepting a position 
offered as an instructor in Harvard Col- 
lege. His own college (Amherst) recently 
conferred the degree of A. M. on him. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. The schedule of meet- 
ings for this year of the teachers of the 
New Haven public schools has been sent 
out by the board of education. Included 
in the circular are the grade meetings for 
the supervisors and teachers, notices of 


lectures and Yale courses for teachers. 
Unless otherwise announced, the Yale 
courses for teachers will begin Saturday, 
October 17. They will be held every Sat- 
urday until March 26, omitting November 
28, December 19, December 26, and Janu- 
ary 2. The fee is $5 per course; $10 for 
two courses, payable before January 1. 
The courses are: Professor A. M. 
Wheeler, “Modern European History,” 
1812-1849, Osborn hall, 9.30 a. m.; Profes- 
sor E. Hershey Sneath, “A Course in Edu- 
cation,” Osborn hall, 10.40 a. m. 


STRATFORD. Vivian Falken has been 
engaged as teacher in the public school at 
Washington, Conn. ; 

NEWINGTON. Miss Emma L. Standish 
of Wethersfield has been engaged as as- 
sistant teacher in the school, and as music 
teacher in all the' schools in town. 


MERIDEN. Superintendent Mather 
and Principal Prouty of the high school 
have recommended to the board of educa- 
tion the appointment of Harry Marsh of 
the New Britain high school as successor 
to John P. Clark as assistant principal. 


WATERBURY. According to Superin- 
tendent Tinker, the city of Waterbury 
ranks seventh in the whole country as re- 
gards the number of school children com- 
pared with the sum total of population. 

The name of the Waterbury Training 
School for Teachers (Miss Adelaide V. 
Finch, principal) has been changed to the 
Waterbury City Normal School. The 
school has opened with an increased at- 
tendance, nearly 700 children, from kin- 
dergarten to eighth grade, inclusive, at- 
tending in the practice and observation 
departments. This school is one of the 
best equipped in New England. Miss 
Finch is an able administrator, and one 
of the most inspiring teachers in the 
country. The graduates have won much 
praise for their excellent work during the 
past year. 


OXFORD. The following have been en- 
gaged to teach the schools of Oxford for 
the present school year: Center district, 
Miss Edna M. Tuttle of Norwalk; Quaker 
Farms, Margaret L. Roberts of Norwalk; 
Bowers Hill, Miss Clara Hawkins of Ox- 
ford; Riverside. Miss Nora V. O’Brien of 
Ansonia; Christian-street, Jessie B. Mil- 
ler of Derby; Riggs-street, Charles H. 
Grumman of Westport; Red Oak, Miss 
Ruth E. Cornwall of Oxford; Shrub Oak, 
Isabelle Kelleher of Seymour; Great Hill, 
Miss Mary Holbrook of Oxford. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. Ata meeting of 
the executive committee of the board of 
education, held September 16, Dr. Max- 
well reported that the registration of 
children was unexcelled. Up to the close 
Tuesday evening, the figures were given 
as follows: .xtegistry September 14, 481,- 
188; increase over registry September 8, 
1902, 85,368; total attendance September 
14, 428,249; increase over attendance 
September 8, 1902, 29,399; part time, 
80,955; none over six years old refused; 
under six years old refused, 1,659. The 
number of pupils on part time is the 
largest in the history of the schools of the 
city. Over 40,000 new sittings are re- 
quired to place all the children on an 
equal footing, since two of the part-time 
children now occupy oné€ seat. The 
superintendent said, however, that condi- 
tions will be somewhat relieved when the 
largest school building in the world is 
opened. It is on East Houston street, 
and has 5,000 sittings. This number will 
be inereased by part-time sittings. 

An examination of applicants for li- 
censes as special teachers of drawing and 
constructive work, in any or all of the 
boroughs of the city of New York, will be 
conducted by the board of examiners on 
Wednesday, October 21, and Thursday, 
October 22, commencing at 9.30 a. m., at 
the hall of the board of education, Park 
avenue and “Fifty-ninth street, Man- 
hattan, and on such subsequent dates as 
may be appointed by the board of ex- 
aminers. 

A. No person will be eligble for this 
license whose age is under twenty-one or 
over forty vears. 

B. Each applicant must be a graduate 
from a satisfactory high school or insti- 
tution of equal or higher rank, or have 


/an equivalent academic training; or, in 


lieu of such graduation or such training, 
the applicant must pass an academic ex- 
amination. 

C. Each applicant. must have com- 
pleted a satisfactory course of profes- 
sional training of at least two years in 
drawing and constructive work. 

D. Each applicant must have had 
three years’ experience in teaching, draw- 
ing, and constructive work, which three 
years must not include the two years de- 
voted to professional training; or six 
years’ experience as a class teacher, 


PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


ARE 


RESILIENT. 


SAMPLES FREE TO TEACHERS. 
RESILIENCY !s THE SECRET OF 


A SMOOTH, EASY-WRITING PEN. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CoO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 


ATCHISON 


Our weekly market letter, now ready for 
delivery, is devoted to the Financial Situation, 
Atchison, Missouri, Kaneas and Texas Pre. 
ferred, and American Locomotive. A copy 
will be mailed upon application, and we re- 
spectfully solicit a share of your patronage. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 

ADVANCES made on collateral. 

NEW YORK and BOSTON STOCKS 
bought and sold on commission for cash, or 
carried on margin. 

PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 

DISPATCHES from the leading Financial 
Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


te It often happens that a rson re- 

ceiving our weekly market letter 
has an account with another broker 
which may not be satisfactory. Should 
you be in this position and wish to trans- 
fer your account to us, we would be glad 
to arrange it without trouble or expense 
to you. If this suggestion meets with 
your approval kindly advise us, either 
personally or by mail, and we will give 
the matter our immediate attention. 


Corey, Milliken & Co., 
(Established 1890.) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311 and 312 Exchange Building, 
BOSTON. 


& Cc 


teaching drawing and constructive work 
a satisfactory portion of the time, which 
six years may be inclusive of the years 
devoted to professional training. 

EK. Each applicant must pass an exam- 
ination. The examination will be upon:— 

(1) Drawing in charcoal from the cast. 
Me Painting in water colors from still 

e. 

(3) Drawing in pencil from the draped 
model and from still life. 

(4) Orthographic projection and work- 
ing drawings. 

(5) Theory and practice of manual 
training, including methods of instruction 
in free-hand and mechanical drawing, 
clay modeling, paper-work, color, and de- 
sign. 

A practical test of ability to teach will 
also form a part of the examination. 

In the written and oral answers to ex- 
amination questions, an applicant must 
give evidence of his ability to use the 
English language correctly. 

All document submitted as evidence of 
scholarship, training, or experience must 
be originals, and must be accompanied by 
duplicate copies. 

No applicant will be licensed who does 
not pass satisfactorily a physical exam- 
ination, to be conducted by one of the 
physicians authorized by the board of 
education. No person will be licensed 
who has not been vaccinated within eight 
years, unless the examining physician 
recommends otherwise. 

The licenses issued under these regula- 
tions hold for the period of one year, and 
may be renewed for two successive years, 
without examination, in case the work of 


INVESTORS! 


NOW is the time to buy. 
We have a stock that pays 
15 per cent.; is safe, and 
promises to do much better. 


A. H. BUTLER & CO. 


19 Congress Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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LEWIS 


BANKERS and BROKERS, 
35 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 


Speculative and Investment Ac- 
counts Solicited, 


Direct Wires. Exceptional Equip- 
ment for Rapid Execution of 
orders. 


MARKET LETTER SENT FREE. 


The desire to increase one’s in- 
come is universal and is to be 
commended. Frugality ia the 
stepping-stone tu wealth. 

As the mind of youth is better 
developed by one interested and 
conversant with modern methods 
rather than by antique forms, so 
may your interests be more care. 
tully looked aiter if an expert 
Broker who makes “ speculative 
investments” a specialty, is em- 
ployed. 

Safety is the first essential to 
be considered when investing 
savings. In this connection we 
call your attention to our Firm, 
and solicit correspondence per- 
taining to Stock Investment, 
either for cash or on suitable 
margin. Same being satisfactory 
to you, & share of your patron- 
age will be highly esteemed. 

We have aselected list of Stand. 
ard Stocks that will return very 
much higher rates of interest 
than can be obtained from Say- 
ings Banks, and which we regard 
equally safe. 


We guarantee the same rate of inter- 
est for one year on any investment 
we advise. 


We furnish a Chart showing course of prices 
which will be found both instrective and interest. 
Ing. _ will be sent to any address free upon 
request, 


the holder is satisfactory. At the close 
of the third year of continuous successful 
Service, the city superintendent may 
make the license permanent. 
; William H. Maxwell, 
City Superintendent of Schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia is waking up to the needs 
of her public schools. J. Horace Cook, 
Supervisor of school buildings, says that 
300,000 could be spent to advantage in 
repairs to the city’s public school build- 
ings, and that $50,000 is needed immedi- 
ately to place the worst of them in pass- 
able condition. The city owns $10,000,000 
worth of school property. Mr. Cook says 
there is hardly a school building in the 
town that does not need new floors. Fifty 
ber cent. of the floors are made of yellow 
pine, while they should be of maple, as 
and Pine splinters under the constant use. 

NORRISTOWN. Superintendent J. K. 
Gotwals, one of the long-time school offi- 
clals in the state, has been to North Caro- 
lina for genuine rest. Mr. Gotwals has 
heretofore gotten along with too little 
help in his office, but this has been reme- 
— by the board of education, that 
lighly appreciates his service to the city, 
and has always been ready to do what- 
ever is necessary to add to his efficiency. 


NEW JERSEY. 
TRENTON. The court of errors and 
geen. has rendered a decision holding 
© general school law of the state to be: 
unconstitutional. This law was planned 
be a general revision of the school 
aws of the state. This decision, in effect, 


Professional Work with Fine Pay 


For 

our way teacher or student, Enroll members for 

and ted Home Course in Modern Money Making 

business ee Management. Get in touch with the 

pro fession one and its salaries as well as your own 
‘ssion, Tw 

Position by retwneha await you, State your 


oo UNIVERSAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


sets aside the general school law of the 
state, and compels a recourse to the laws 
that were in force before this general law 
was introduced. 


CENTRAL STATES, 
MISSOURI. 


Lincoln Institute opened on Monday, 
September 7, with an enrollment of 200 
the first day. This is the largest and best 
opening in the history of the school, and 
speaks volumes for the energy, push, and 
business ability of President B. F. Allen, 
who is doing everything to make this im- 
portant and well-equipped negro school 
useful to the people for whom it was es- 
tablished. The regents were so pleased 
with his management last year that they 
re-elected him for two years, and aaded 
several new teachers to the industrial de- 
partment. The faculty now numbers 
seventeen. 


KANSAS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. The only 
mormal school in the state is at Emporia, 
and it is one of the largest and best 
equipped in the country. This year it 
branches out in the direction of manual 
training with an auxiliary school at 
Pittsburg, Kan., in which domestic art 
and science as well as wood work, includ- 
ing joining and lathe work, and draining 
are made prominent. 

The new state law regarding education 
is attracting much attention, and is doing 
much toward raising the standard of 
teaching. 

There is to be, hereafter, state aid for 
manual training in cities and districts 
that have expended a special levy of their 
own for industrial training in accordance 
with a course provided by the state 
board, and taught by a teacher holding a 
certificate of the state board. 


MINNESOTA. 


September 8 was the general opening 
date of the Minnesota schools. The nor- 
mals and a few public- schools opened 
September 1. Labor day was recognized 
throughout the state as a holiday. 

The vacation schools and summer 
training schools have been very well at- 
tended, and much interest has been shown 
in the Normal Summer schools, held at 
the various normal schools for a period 
of six weeks. 

Superintendent Olsen reports an attend- 
ance of over 4,000 at the summer training 
schools, while the expenditures amounted 
to over $25,000. 

School superintendents are always 
looking for something better. Frazier of 
Little Falls captured Winona, left vacant 
by Superintendent Toomey, who went to 
Spokane. 

White of Princeton was the choice of 


applicants at Little Falls, and Selleck of 


Crookston landed Princeton, while Mac- 
Intire of Glencoe came in for honors at 
Crookston. King of Park Rapids secures 
Anoka, and others made similar changes, 
each feeling better satisfied than before. 

Moorhead public schools show an in- 
creased attendance, and the normal’s en- 
rollment exceeds any previous year’s 


record. Superintendent Mickens and 
President Weld still remain, each serving 
a fifth year. 


The University of Minnesota enrolled 
1,000 students the opening day and the 
entire enrollment is expected to exceed 
the four thousand mark. 

Fergus Falls is trying to secure a much 
needed high school building. Owing to 
opposition and some possible irregulari- 
ties of procedure, the courts have come 
in for their share of the glory, and no 
one can tell when the building will be 
forthcoming. Fergus needs such an addi- 
tion to her school facilities. 

MARSHALL. Clarence Miles Boutelle, 
superintendent of the Marshall public 
schools for eight years, and one of the 
leading educators of Minnesota, died sud- 
dently September 17. He was a native of 
New Hampshire. f 


VALUABLE AND BEAUTIFUL. 


The Cosmos Company of 296 Broadway, 
New York, has just published the follow- 


ing interesting and informing collections 
of pictures, each put up in a green 
leatherette-covered Regal box, with 
hinged cover and title stamped in gold: 
“A Picture Trip to Europe,” fifty selected 
pictures of views along the route of Euro- 
pean travel, $1.00; “Fifty Famous 
Madonnas,” masterpieces of Italian, Ger- 
man, French, English, and American art, 
$1.00; “One Hundred Religious Pictures,” 
beautiful works by the masters of art, 
$2.00; “A Picture Trip Around the 
World,” 250 pictures of famous places, 
persons, and paintings every one should 
be familiar with, $5.00. These are sent, 
carriage paid, on receipt of price. 

More is due these pictures than mere 


mention. Like all of the output of this 
now famous house, the subjects are se- 
lected with rare discrimination, and there 
is a richness and uniqueness of finish 
found fn no others. Many, indeed, most, 
of the pictures are equal in general effect 
to the best photographs, compelling one 
often to doubt the knowledge that they 
are but prints. The beauty of the pic- 
tures and their marvelous cheapness 
make ‘‘fireside travel,” its instruction 
and delight, within the reach of all. 


STRENGTH IN UNION. 


There are a great many teachers of 
all degrees scattered through the coun- 
try who have little bank accounts net- 
ting them from two to three and a half 
per cent. who would like to have their 
money earning more, and yet who do 
not have the courage, the knowledge, or 
the opportunity to make investments 
promising better returns. All sorts of 
inducements are held out by all sort of 
people, but the advice does not bear the 
ear-marks of soundness. Conspicuously 
- different is the letter from the house of 
the Lee, Thompson Company of 131 


_ State street, Boston, whose advertise- 


ment appears in another column. 
Space forbids the publication of the full 
letter which will be sent on opplication, 
but the following extracts will give an 
idea of the whole:— 

“Experience has demonstrated to tens 
of thousands traders in the stock 
market, that a person with a limited 
capital has no chance to win profits 
unless it be through the sheerest ‘good 
luck.’ Luck follows some traders for a 
longer or shorter period, and one having 
enjoyed it for a time finally goes the 
way of all others, and loses his all. In 
every case these losses are due to a 
want of sufficient money with which to 
take care of one’s purchases. One of 
these victims of the market’s ebb and 
flow may have been correct in his judg- 
ment that the stock he purchased was 
warranted in advancing, and yet the 
stock gradually declines until his money, 
or at least all that he can spare, is 
exhausted and he is compelled to drop 
it, and at a period when, like as not, it 
has touched its lowest price, and from 
which point it rapidly advances to a 
point far above his purchase price. 
This is an every day occurrence. It is 
only those possessing plenty of 
money—the rich—that never lose, be- 
cause they are able to take care of what 
they buy. As an illustration: Missouri 
Pacific originally cost the Goulds above 
50 per share. Later the price declined 
to below $20 per share, and several 
years later reached an advance of more 
than 100 points. The Goulds had the 
money, and could afford to wait, and in 
consequence were richly rewarded. 
There is but one way for the small 
trader to make money in the long run, 
and that is to pool his money with 
others, forming a substantial sum which 
placed in the hands of a _ reputable 
broker, will be used to buy and protect 
stocks. When profits accrue they are 
divided pro rata among the holders of 
different pools. Membership and money 
may be withdrawn from any of these at 
any time after one account is closed; 
that is after stock once bought is sold 
for the benefit of the pool.” 

The Lee, Thompson Company is now 
forming a series of these pools, and 
says: “We will receive sums of from 
$50 upward. We are at times advised of 
a stock that will have a more or less 
advance or decline, which, if taken ad- 
vantage of quickly, leads to substantial 
profits. If you enter the pools, we shall 
advise you upon receipt of your remit- 
tance, as to which stock we are pooling 
in, and send you a receipt for your 
money. A pool may terminate in one, 
two or three weeks, possibly a month, 
and longer if necessary to attain the 
objects desired, and no more stock will 
be bought by us than there is ordinarily 
sufficient money in the pool to take of. 
It will be to our own interest to make 
‘as many profitable turns as possible, as 
(aside from commissions for buying 
and selling) we shall deduct 25 per cent. 
of the net proceeds of each pool in con- 
sideration of handling them, which 
leaves 75 per cent. net for distribution 
among the members. The larger the 
membership, the larger the profits ac- 
cruing. Every share of stock is bought 
through an exchange, and we hold con- 
firmations of the same. If you desire to 
participate in the pools, send us your 
remittance by express, or P. O. order, 
certified check or currency, and we will 
put you into the pool now forming. 
By careful and conservative handling, 
thousands upon thousands of dollars 
can be made, 


BASIC CONDITIONS SOUND. 


Corey, Milliken, & Co., the Boston 
bankers and handlers of speculative ac- 
counts for those unable to be in immedi- 
ate touch with quotations, are optimistic, 
but cautious. Especially do they advise 
caution in going short of the market. In 
their weekly letter to investors they 
say:— 

“With such a concatenation of events 
calculated to awake apprehension, as the 
advancing Bank of England rate, the fall 
in consol]s, the split in the British cabinet, 
reports of frosts in the corn belt, liquida- 
tion in steel, prostration of wires, etc., all 
diligently made use of by the bears, it is 
little wonder that the past week’s market 
has shown hesitation. But it is’ noie- 
worthy that the market yields stubbornly 
to adverse news or bear pressure. Funda- 
mental conditions still favor the bull. 
After much ado had been mad® of frost 
damage to corn, it turns out, as often hap- 
pens, that relatively little injury has been 
sustained. There is left sound corm 
enough to make at least an average crop, 
which is sure to command good prices. 
Then, it must be remembered that we are 
sure of a record cotton crop at unusually 
high prices. The harvesters will do their 
part to continue the era of prosperity. 
The liquidation in steel is largely based 
on false premises. Much is made of clos- 
ing of mills, but it is neglected to state 
that this is temporary, and for the pur- 
pose of making imperative repairs. Cuts 
in prices are instanced, but these are all 
in raw materials, which the steel corpora- 
tion buys rather than sells. The height of 
the steel boom may be passed, but condi- 
tions are far better than as reflected now 
in steel stock prices. The monetary situa- 
tion continues comparatively comfortable, 
and, with the double reliance of Secretary 
Shaw’s $40,000,000 of internal revenue re- 
ceipts and the assurance of gold imports, 
if needed, there is little to be feared in 
this respect this fall, as compared with a 
year ago. The comptroller’s call of Sep- 
tember 9 shows the banks to be univer- 
sally stronger than for months before, 
Meanwhile there has been built up in the 
stock market proper a short interest that 
is approaching unwieldy proportions, 
With basic conditions sound, there may 
shortly be a bear stampede.” 

Speaking specifically of stocks, they 
say: ‘“‘Buyers of Atchison common have 
everything in their favor. The recent an- 
nual report showed a large increase in 
gross earnings, with only a slight increase 
in expenses of conducting transportation. 
This is extraordinary, inasmuch as costs 
of fuel and higher wages have tended to 
increase expenses. The fact of the matter 
is, that the millions which have been 
spent for improvements during the past 
few years are beginning to tell. The 
economies due. to these improvements last 
year more than offset all the increase in 
expenses due to higher prices for fuel and 
labor. We believe that purchases of 
Atchison common at around the present 
level will prove very profitable. Missouri, 
Kansas, and Texas preferred at around 
40 is a genuine bargain. The annual 
report recently issued showed the four per 
cent. dividends, to which it is entitled, 
earned twice over. No dividends ~were 
paid, but the value, nevertheless, is there. 
If the dividends had been declared, the 
stock would be selling probably as high 
as 70. The outlook for next year is 
very bright for the company. Texas will 
have twice as much corn as last year, and 
the cotton crop also promises to be large. 
We believe the stock will give a good ac- 
count of itself in coming months. Ameri- 
can Locomotive shares are now selling at 
bargain prices. The preferred is paying 
seven per cent., while the earnings on the 
common are no less than twelve per cent. 
It is safe to say that the dividends on the 
preferred are secure over a period ot 
years, while the common is an excellent 
speculative investment. American Loco- 
motive preferred is a good investment 
yielding a large return, while the common 
is cheap as a speculation.” 


Rational Home Gymnastics 


-For the Well and the Sick. 


70 full-page Illustrations for Men and Women, 
with full directions for Physical Culture. 


By HARTIRG NISSEN, 


Director of Physical Training wn Brookline Public Schools, 


AND A SUPPLEMENT FURNISHED BY 


BARONESS ROSE POSSE, 
Director of Posse Gymnasium. 


Bound in cloth. 140 pages. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 
Liberal terms to canvassers. 
E. H. BACON & CO., 


sept24-4t 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Ellen Douglass of Cape May, N. J., has 
been appointed professor of Romance 
languages in the University of St. Louis, 
to take the place of Professor Bassett, 
who goes to Kansas University. 


President Harper of the University of 
Chicago, who has been abroad for two 
months, has arrived home from Cher- 
bourg, France. 


Dr. James Mark Baldwin of Princeton 
University has been elected to the chair 
of philosophy and psychology at Prince- 
ton University. Professor Baldwin is a 
graduate of Princeton. In 1900 he re- 
ceived the first honorary degree in 
science ever given by Oxford University. 
Professor Baldwin studied in Leipsic, 
Berlin, and Tubingen. He was instructor 
in French and German at Princeton in 
1886, professor of philosophy at Lake 
Forest University, Illinois, and Toronto 
University, Canada. Since 1893 he has 
been professor of psychology at Prince- 
ton. He was awarded a gold medal by 
the Royal Academy of Denmark in 1897. 


Fall term of Berea College, in the Ken- 
tucky mountains, opened September 16 
with an unusually large attendance. A 
large excursion of Northern students 
came to enter the collegiate and academic 
departments. For the first time a com- 
pany of young men from “bloody 
Breathitt’” came to enter the normal and 
agricultural courses. 

Two more sections of the men’s indus- 
trial building are nearly ready for use. 
Among the new appointments are those 
of Rev. F..K. Graves, a graduate of the 
University of Vermont, as professor of 
English; C. F. Rumold, a graduate of the 
University of Kansas, as tutor in bi- 
ology; W. W. Weaver, as director of 
music; James M. Combs, a graduate of 
Berea, as teacher of sloyd; Miss E. K. 
Corwin of the Albany school, as librarian. 


Professor Alexander Bain, formerly 
lord rector of the University of Aberdeen, 
and during twenty years professor of 
logic and English literature, is dead. 


Alexander Bain, LL.D., was born at 


Aberdeen in 1818. He entered Mauschal 
College in 1836, and graduated M. A. in 
1849. From 1841 to 1845 he taught moral 
and natural philosophy in Mauschal Col- 
lege. A year Jater he was elected profes- 
sor of natural: philosophy in the Ander- 
sonian University, Glasgow. 

He became assistant secretary to the 
general board of health in 1848, which 
office he resigned in 1850. In 1857 he was 
eppointed examiner in logie and moral 
philosophy in the University of London, 
which position he held until 1862. From 
1864 to 1870 he acted as examiner in 
moral science at the India civil service 
examination, and in i860 was appointed 
crown professor of logic in the University 
nf Aberdeen. From 1864 to 1869 he again 
held the post of examiner in the Univer- 
sity of London. 

Professor Bain was made LL.D. at 
Edinburgh in 1869. 


Dr. Edward North, professor of Greek 
for nearly sixty years in Hamilton Col- 
lege, died at Clinton, N. Y., recently. 
Professor North was born in Berlin, Ct., 
March 9, 1820. He was graduated from 
Hamilton in 1841 with the highest 
honors. and had ever since been a part of 
the college. From April 20, 1891, until 
November, 1892, he was its acting presi- 
dent. He gave up active work in 1901. 
He leaves two daughters and two sons, 
one of whom, S. N. D. North, is director 
of the United States cens"s. Dr. North 
was a much loved member of the Hamil- 
ton College ‘faculty. He followed_ the 
work of his students after they left col- 
lege. and in this way the alumni became 
particularly attached to him. For many 
vears, from 1856, he edited “Alumniana”’ 
in the Hamilton Monthly, the work being 
of much value to the college and to the 
alumni. He received the degree of A. M. 
from Brown in 1844; L. H. D. from the 
regents of the University of the State of 
New York in 1869; and LL.D. from Col- 
gate University in 1887. . 


Tufts College, Mass., reopened Septem- 
her 16 for its forty-eighth academic year. 
It is expected that the class of 1907 will 
prove the largest that ever came to the 
college. The increase will be chiefly in 
the engineering department. The n°w 
teachers appointed are: Oscar Ekstein, 
Ph.D.> in the chemistry department; 
Chandler M. Wood, A. B., A. M., in his- 
tory; Philip M. Hayden, A. B., in 
French; Arthur Murphy, A. B., in chem- 
istry; and Chester B. Storey, A. B., in 
English. 
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A VISIT TO TRINIDAD. 
(Continued from page 206.} 


ings, and commodious wharves. The ex- 
tensive savannah, close upon the north, 
affords almost a paradise of tropical 
charms. The silk cotton, rubber and 
bamboos, though giants in size, are most 
comely in shape. The villas around it 
and the governor's palace just to the 
north, are in full keeping with the most 
advanced modern architectural taste and 
skill. The sleek American and Zebu cat- 
tle, sheep, and horses feeding in portions 
of the park, the electric tramway encir- 
cling it, with the parterres of most charm- 
ing flowers, render it tne centre of at- 
traction to the admirers of the beautiful. 

Then, if you covet something strange 
and novel to eyes on this side of the At- 
lantic, just go to ‘“‘Coolie Town,” a suburb 
of the city, and you can see how the com- 
monality live, eat, and sleep in parts of 
far off India. You will find many of the 
lads and lasses, handsome in face and 
form, slight and _ straight as an arrow, 
bright and graceful, and the women be- 
spangled with rings in their lips and 
noses, bracelets on their wrists, and ban- 
gles about the ankles. Thousands of 
these are here, and many have come to 
stay. They have brought with them 
their Buddhism and Brahminism. They 
live mainly on rice, work for low wages, 
and make money. Let them have free 
course here and .they would soon sup- 
plant the negro laborer, as the Chinese 
would the common workman at the 
North. In one of the smaller parks of the 
city is a bronze statue of Columbus. How 
trne it is that tne great good man never 
dies. Living or dead, he is an honor to 
his race. 

After this glance at the Port-of-Spain, 
let us hie away to one of the wonders of 
the world, Pitch Lake. Taking a steamer 
that plies around the southern part of the 
Parian gulf, leaving the Port-of-Spain in 
the morning, and after a three hours’ ride 
lands you at La Brea, a hamlet on the 
side of the lake. Its foundation is on 


beds of asphalt that run 
down from the lake, tortuous, 
twisted, interlocked. and black as 


an ace of spades. This pitch is very un- 
certain stuff, indulging in frequent up- 
heavals and depressions. Not a building 
set upon it can hold its own any length of 
time. Not a house of the village that has 
been built three years that stands plumb; 
each lops, bends, or is tipped down be- 
yond occupancy. Why is this? Because 
the asphalt, like a glacier, is likely to be 
on a constant irove. Surely this lake is 
one of the uncertain things in this world. 

Now, if you co not feel like taking a 
tramp of some more than a mile to get 
upon the top of the asphalt, you can get 
a ride in a two-wheeled cart, with the 
body set square upon the axle. You may 
possibly be so fortunate as to hire a chair 
to sit in, or otherwise you can sit flat 
upon the bottom, or on the railing, and so 


be jolted and pounded to your heart’s - 


content, as the mule pulls you over a 
black road that is up and down, making 
you realize that it is the “twitchem 
jerkem” vehicle taking you to Pitch Lake. 
Well, the summit is reached after you are 
made sore clear through you. At first 
you are disposed to ask, on reaching the 
top, “Is this Pitch Lake?” “Yes,” if you 
have expressed yourself aloud. is the 
reply of your muleteer, who has belabored 
his patient animal altogether too much. 
As you look around, you see clusters of 
trees scattered over the surface, some 
small and others large, thouch they have 
all been grown within the last fifty years. 
As you start to walk over the hardened 
pitch, you soon learn that it is not just 


safe to stand long in one place, lest you 
should sink in, as you would upon a bed 
of mortar which had stcod and hardened 
on top for a while. Many rivulets of 
fresh water are running upon the surface 
in various directions. Here are bevies of 
coolies washing exceedingly black gar- 
ments, which finally come out quite 
white. In places men are striking heavy 
picks into beds of agsphait, prying out 
junks as large as a man can lift into a car 
or cart. A railway trac’ has been laid 
through, or across the middle of the lake, 
and carts come to the edges to be loaded 
with the black material. Many men are 
employed in digging and loading and 
earting off the aspha!t, to be shipped to 
all parts of the world. 

This work is being carried on by a New 
York company that pays the British gov- 
ernment $250,000 annually for the right to 
control and work it for so many years. 
As the lake is affording better results 
than was anticipated, the English are en- 
deavoring to find some flaw in the lease, 
so that they can make the present com- 
pany holding it to pay them $590,000 a 
year. Great Britain wants the lion’s 
share every time. It got it in South 
Africa, and probably will at Pitch Lake. 
The top surface of this mass of asphalt 
is a mile long and half a mile wide, and 
no one can tell how deep it is. Excava- 
tions made by removing the pitch are 
soon filled again, apparently without 
lowering the surface. Vast quantities 
have already been removed, and the lake 
seems to remain of the same altitude. 

How did this lake originate, or whence 
did it come? It must be the result of 
voleanic action, and seems to be the 
crater of an extinct volcano, the same as 
is the Dead Sea. Asphaltum is found 
about the latter, and the same is true of 
Mount Pelee. When the last was in 
operation, at the time that St. Pierre was 
destroyed, this lake was greatly dis- 
turbed, frightening the dwellers near it 
quite out of their wits. 

‘Vegetation thrives around the lake. 
The pineapples and cocoa produced in 
this region are among the very best. 

The people living about the lake seem 
to be very fond of it, though it is of such 
a changeable nature. In the village of 
La Brea there is a Methodist and a 
Catholic church. These are well filled on 
Sunday. The population is composed al- 
most entirely of negroes and coolies, who 
seem to be quite religious, and are 
anxious to have their children so trained 
and schooled as to become good, useful 
men and women. As I looked into their 
schools, I found three and four classes re- 
citing in the same room at the same time: 
and so far as there was any studying 
done, this was oral. I wonld judge that 
they believe in noise, and create it in 
abundance: still the pupils appeared to 
be very well disposed and orderly for the 
place, and anxious to learn. If the pupils 
excel in any one thing, it is in the exer- 
cise of dictation. The teachers would 
read sentences and paragraphs, and the 
scholars would write them out. Looking 
over this work, I found it to be very good. 

It pays to visit Pitch Lake. It deserves 
to be classed among the great material 
wonders of modern times. 


OCTOBER 8 IS THE DATE. 
$5.00 IS THE RATE. 


The famous autumnal excursion on the 
Boston & Albany, through the Berkshire 
hills to Albany, down the Hudson river 
(either night or day) to New York, re- 
turning via Fall.River line steamer to 
Boston. From points west of Boston, Oc- 
tober 7. Send for descriptive leaflet. A. 
8. Hanson, general passenger agent, 
Boston. sep24-1t 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Delineator for October presents 
charming and up-to-date autumn styles, 


valuable illustrated articles on topics of 
fashions, as well as literary contents of a 
high standard. “The Evolution of a 
Clubwoman,” a serial story, by Agnes 
Surbridge, which begins in this number, 
treats a fundamental question of the 
feminine world—the woman’s club—and 
promises to be extremely interesting. It 
is an autobiography—a story of fact, but 
more fascinating than fiction. Also, in 
this number appears the first of a re- 
markable series of photographic articles, 
in which J. C. Hemment, the well-known 
photographer, relates his adventures with 
the camera at home and in foreign lands. 
His war experiences, which constitute the 
first paper, are thrilling, and his personal 
recollections of the stirring events in 
which he took part are absorbingly inter- 
esting, as well as of historical value. In 
fiction there are excellent stories. Of 
particular interest are the articles on 
“The Child’s Room,” on “Gardening,” on 
‘Housekeeping and Culinary” topics, on 
the recent books, on “Childhood,” on 
the “Hygiene of Clothing,” the “College,” 
and “Club Notes,” etc. 


—Beginning with the September issue , 


readers of The Chautauquan will have 


their attention concentrated upon a num- 
ber of special topics of the highest impor- 
tance to Americans. It will be discerned 
that the editorial plan for an “American 
Year” of reading groups the contents of 
the magazine around the main theme of 
the ‘Racial Composition of the American 
People,” than which there is no more ser- 
ious question in the public mind to-day. 
American history studied from this new 
standpoint cannot fail to be of the great- 
est value to everyone. In succession this 
series will treat “Race and Democracy,” 
“Colonial Race Elements,” “The Negro,” 
“Immigration During the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” “Industry,” “Social Problems,” 
“Religion and Politics,” and “Amalgama- 
tion and Assimilation.” 


BOSTON § MAINE $5.00 TRIP TO 
NEW YORK CITY, OCTOBER 187. 


From the Hub to the Metropolis and 
back again for $5.00, this is the trip which 
the Boston & Maine railroad offers on 
October 1. And any person who has ever 
taken the delightful sail down the Hud- 
son at just this time will not guess why 
this date has been chosen. The first 
change in the foliage has already been 
marked. Hardly noticeable, it is deepen- 
ing day by day, and when September goes 
out, a scenic vista of rare beauty will be 
observed. The green foliage is now 
blending with a charming brown and 
golden tint, and the breezes which now 
blow are refreshing, without being chilly. 
The Hoosac country and Deerfield Valley 
is at its best on October 1,.and although 
Nature is lavish in her fall decorations, 
she does not bestow them for long, for a 
week sees many changes. The deep- 
fruited orchards along the Hudson are a 
sight worth while viewing, and as early 
October marls the fruit harvest, a delay 
may make a sacrifice of this famous 
sight. This trip is via the Boston & 
Maine railroad to Albany, with stop-over 
of one night in Albany, if desired, then 
steamer down the Hudson river to New 
York City, and back Fall River line to 
Boston, all for $5.00. Send to the general 
passenger department, Boston & Maine 
railroad, Boston, for the illustrated, de- 
scriptive booklet telling all about this 
trip, It will be mailed free to any address, 
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———> 
Some New Books. Teachers’ Agencies. 
‘ 
Title. Publisher, Price. ONE CANDIDATE, BUT THE ONE. 

General LOGIOGY.. ge American Book Co., N. Y. $1.80 Waverly, N. ¥.— Telegram.— Make immediate al applica Waverly, hist $500, recom- 
of Great Horak Scobey (Ed.) Supt. hotter exeellent candidate, will apply personally to-mor.ow afternoon.— 
Greek Primer... --- s Soap =e ey eason ss as ss sd 1.00 accepted the position at Waverly. I think I shall enjoy the work there. — Miss Risley, Aug. 14. 
Aids tq the stndy of Dinsmore (Ed.) Houzhton, Mifiin & Co., Boston, 1.50 Telegram.— Waverly writes again jor commercial $759, Make immediate plication. 
Masterpieces of Lati Laing (Ed.) ‘ ies es yo —— | Recommended sole candidate. Answer.— To Ada J. Soverhill, Newark, N. Y., Aug. 31. 

Own de Trowbridge os 2.00 I came to Waverly to-day for interview and have now signed contract for $750. Allow me to thank 
Gree Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. you for support you gave me.— Miss Soverhill, Sept. 2. 
The of tence tes Doubleday, Pare &Co.,¥. ¥. Sept. rg, Pa ve not as yet secured a principal, Can you suggest 4 man ?— Dr. H. E Haley, 
Rational Home ssen . H. Bacon & Co., Boston. egram — Excellent candidate wil! make — 
Central Partsch Dz Appleton & Co., N. Y. 2.00 | Dr. Haley, Sept. 4. 
‘American Ra lway Transportation............ Mostee Johnson : o a 1.50 Telegram — The board has agreed to the appointment of Walter S. Austin. Have him come at once.— 

Jace ANd Fowler “ 1.50 | From E, M. Haley, Sec’y. Sept ii. 

A History of Arabic Huart + — 
The RING, dedi Baedeker Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 2.10 THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
The Descent Of the SUM. — E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. 2.00 
The Modern Chess Problem.... Williams 1.50 MERICAN :.: : TEACH RS’ AG EN CY 
The Change Of HEATC. Briscoe Harper Brothers, N. Y. and FOREIGN 
The Maids Of Chambers — or every de rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
of the Gulick Fleming H. Revell, Chicago. 2.00 ry Copartment of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or address 
The House on the arrio ohn Lane, N. Y. Mrs - j 
Character Saalfield Pub. Co., Akron, O. M. J. YOUNG FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
The Negro ashington James Pott & Co., 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


“CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers 


We need at once thoroughly qualified teachers for the frequent emergency calls we are 
receiving. Send card for Keference Book and circulars explaining our poe renee Ty 


Registrations received now are good for next year. 


oew 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 


work from Kindergarten to University. including special teachers and supervisors. 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McC 


School 
LLOUGH. | 


BOSTON 


: Teachers Wanted. 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
GRACE I. GAY, M’o’R. 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency new vor 


‘ \ with good general education wanted for department work in High 
PECIALISTS Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Colleges in 
Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 
paying $60 to #70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and 
drawing. For further information, address 


OBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. . 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Needs men for direct nomination to employer. 
Established 1855, 
3 E, 14th St., N. Y. 


Schermerhorn JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ‘ts: 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Farrott Bld 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANx, Wash., Hyde Block. Los ANGELES, (al., 525 Stimson bloc 
Y. M. ©. A; Bldg., Los Angeles. 
anuai. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES = 


100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Y. M,C. A. Blog., Portland, Me. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Boston, Mass,: 
4 Ashburton Pl. 


Cc. A. SCOTT & co., Pro es 
2-A Beacon St. ton. 


TEACHGRS WANTSD. 


E need at once a few more teachers, both experienced and inexperienced. We have more calls this 
year than ever before. Schools and colleges supplied with competent teachers free of cost. Address 


with stamp, 


American Teachers’ Association, GRAHAM, Mere 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH} 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


NEW SAMUEL WARD STORE. 


To outgrow a large store and, after 
years of successful dealing, to be forced 
to remove means much to any one, but to 
the Samuel Ward Company, Boston’s 
most prominent stationers, it means very 


much more than to any other establish- 
ment. The company has been forced to 
move from its old location, 49-53 Frank- 
lin street, simply because its business has 
grown so that it could not be handled in 
what became limited quarters, although 
most firms could have put their stocks 
into the space and have had enough 
room left for an exposition. The new 
store at 57-63 Franklin street, twice the 
size of the old’ one, gives many advan- 
tages. It is a new location, and yet so 
near the old one that the pleasant asso- 
ciations—almost a family association for 
the customers—will not be lost. The 
new store occupies six floors, each as big 
as an ordinary stationery store. The 
Store has daylight in every part of it. 
Roominess between the counters, no evi- 
dence of crowding anywhere, and every- 
thing in sight, within reach, so that 
there will be little waiting for goods or 
change,” are prominent features. Every 
modern convenience is utilized. It is 
the new store of an old firm whose past 
Success, present progress, and future 
or aia mean much to the business 
rid. 


THE FIRST TO APPEAR. 

The first sign to appear in the fine new 
Old South block, the largest business 
block in Boston, and which, overshadow- 
ing the historic Oid South meeting-house, 
Stands on old John Winthrop’s garden, is 
that of the great friends to excursionists 
and travelers, Raymond & Whitcomb. 
The Washington-street entrance to the 
big block ig nearly opposite the firm’s 
present location. The quarters are not 
yet completed, but when they are so, trav- 
clers will receive much more accommoda- 
tion in the way of room and appointments 
at the hands of the firm. The same care 
_ courtesy will be accorded as always. 
t Will be impossible to improve upon that 
Which has given the Raymond & Whit- 


Company an international reputa: 


os Pearls Like These. Sozodont Liquid 
c a the teeth. Sozodont Powder 
Polishes and gives them a pearly lustre. 


LOW RATES WEST AND NORTHWEST. 

Via Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul 
railway, every day until November 30, 
1903. 

$33, Chicago to San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, and 
many other Pacific coast points. $30, 
Chicago to Salt Lake City, Ogden, Grand 
Junction, and many other points in Utah, 
Colorado, and Wyoming. Low rates to 
hundreds of other points. 

Through train service, Chicago to San 
Francisco. Only $6 for a double berth, 
tourist sleeper, all the way. 

To the Northwest via St. Paul or via 
Omaha. Write to-day for folder. W. W. 
Hall, New England passenger agent, Bos- 
ton, Mass. sep24-9t 


VARIETIES. 

Sadie was eleven, and Alice seven. At 
lunch Alice said: “I wonder what part of 
an animal a chop is. Is it a leg?” 

“Of course not,” answered Sadie. “It’s 
the jaw bone. Haven’t you ever heard of 
animals licking their chops?’”—Little 
Chronicle. 


Brown—“You know. Selectman Smarte 
last year spent thousands of dollars of 
the town’s money upon his own street, 
Dove says if he is elected things will be 
different this year.” 

Black—“Very likely; it will be Dove’s 
street that will be improved this time.” 

Two colored women met on the corner, 
and the following dialogue took place: 
“Hollo, Liz! Wiha’ yo’ gwine?” 

“T ain’t gwine nowha’; I’se jes’ bin wha’ 
I’se gwine.”—Columbia Jester. 

A woman put her tongue to the flatiron 
to see if it was hot. The household has 
been remarkably quiet since.—Xenia 
Statesman. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P, FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers. FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
We recommend no others. | 1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, . 

MANHATTAN BLpa. Moinss, Iowa. 


W i n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
Teacher S'| 29-4 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Any Subscriber 


of the Jc uRNAL oF Epucation who would 
like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommedated by 
sending u. ,on a postal card, the name and 
address to1 hich he would like the paper sent. 


New ENGLAND PuBLIsHING Co., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers hea 
New England teachers wan 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No, KF. 9th St.. New York. 


Teachers Wanted AMEBICAN TEACHERS’ 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. 5S. TARBELL. 


WITH DEBATE. 
Paper; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
29-A Beacon Strect, Boston, Mass. 
43 East 10th St., New York, 878 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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Books 


Histories 


Morris’s PRIMARY HISTORY 
MorrIs’s ELEMENTARY 
MoRRIs’s ADVANCED HISTORY 


Arithmetics 


Lippincorr’s MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
LiIpPpINcorr’s ELEMENT’ ARITHMETIC 
Lippincorr’s PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


Worcester’s School Dictionaries 


WORCESTER’S NEW PRIMARY DICTIONARY 
WORCESTER’S NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
WORCESTER’S NEW COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY 
WORCESTER’S NEW ACADEMIC DICTIONARY 


IN 10 DAYS 
— 100 Hours. 


GOOD WRITIN 
Bixler’s Physical Training in Penmanship 


Tested by tens of thousands for 20 years, and now stands supreme in its practicability and effectiveness, 


No competitors ; it stands alone, and this course Is mana d by the originator and author. It imparts ease, 
rapidity and all-around skill in the dexterity of the pen for longhand or shorthand. 
people of common 


It is adapted for people who think and Work, test: seni sn 


the muscles, giving a complete command of the pen, and it does it in about 100 hours’ practice from 
“ Bixler’s Physical Training in penmanship.” the most logical book on the subject of mind and muscle 
power in ra writing. The price tz $1, 60 pp., fully illustrated, postpaid, and worth a hundred times the 


price to those who think, and worth nothing to lazy people, 
will be at hand. It cures for 


Get the book and the epoch of your life writing, ana 


mild physical culture, conducive to good health ; makes shorthand a pleasure, and boukkeeping a“ joy 
forever.” The same course at Bixler’s Business College costs $25, the most practical school in the land ; 
10,000 sq. ft. of floorage ; organized 1886. Those having failed heretofore, are invited to try this one and 
only system, having reached popularity far beyond the ordinary penmanship field. d 
—office clerks, stenographers, teachers, business people— 
If reaches all classes everybody, and benefits all. Why are you a poor writer? 
You were not taught right ; teachers and publishers taffied you 
with beautiful copper plate guareviogs and punished you with slow, laborious, unhealthy drawing. Bah! 
Such training has but one effect — failure. Testimonials in 10,000ds, 
We make a specialty of schoo] souvenirs, but can 


Bixler Printing Department print enyvning. Prices low and workmanship the 
very best. e do fine embossing, and only one 
printing house out of a thousand can do it. This shows our facilities and degree of skill, as the highest de- 
gree of skill is necessary for embossing. In proportion, our printing is better than the average. Protes- 


These are the best Dictionaries for school use. Try them, The schools of 
Washington, D C., are now using Thirteen Thousand Worcester’s 
‘Comprehensive Dictionaries. 


Physiologies Languages 
CUTTER’S BEGINNER'S PHYSIOLOGY PATRICK’s LESSONS IN LANGUAGE 


CurtrEr’s INTERMEDIATE PHYSIOLOGY PATRICK’s LESSONS IN GRAMMAR 
CurreR’s COMPREHENSIVE PHYSIOLOGY 


Schwinn and Stevenson's Civil Government 
Lippincott’s Elementary Algebra 


Upon application we will send to any address full information as to terms of 
introduction of our books. Correspondence solicited 


J] B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


School 
Ceramics 


— single pieces. Securely 
packed in cases. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COPPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


A large variety of beauti- 
ful models in color espe- 
cially made to our order. 
Sold in school collections 


The University of Chicago 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The College of Education is for professional training of teachers for elementary, 
secondary, normal, and college work. 

Two General Courses mainly for non-departmental teachers: one, open to 
high-school graduates, leading to a diploma; the other, based upon two years college 
work, leading to a diploma and a degree in education. 

Eight Courses in Arts and Technology : Music; Manual Training; Speech 
and Oral Reading; Drawing and Painting; Modeling; Textiles; Household Arts. 
Two years each. Specific requirements for admission to these courses. 

Twelve Courses for Departmental Teachers: Science; History ; Languages, 
ancient and modern; English Language and Literature; Mathematics. Two years 
courses based upon two years college work. These courses lead to the degree S. B., 
Ph. B., or A. B. About one-third of the work in all the courses is elective. 

College of Education open four quarters, twelve weeks each. Special provision 
for teachers in the Summer Quarter. Model School for observation. 

The School of Education also includes schools for children of the elementary and 
secondary periods. They are employed as schools of observation, inquiry, and prac- 
tice, in connection with the professional work. 

For circulars giving full details of courses, 


Address 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


, OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
WINSHI ENCY. | Schocis and Teachers’ Institutes. 


9A B  St., Boston, Mase, Winenrr Te~ACHERS’ AGENOY, 


29-A Beacon 8t., Boston. 


sional printing for teachers a specialty. Let us hear from you, please, 
We print the best for the money. As teachers we 
Bixler S School Souvenirs know what you want. Beautiful designs, low prices, 
prompt work. Nothing is more pertinent to the 
occasion than these souvenirs for scholars on last day, holiday or any important period in schoo) life. 


Send for free samples and circulars, or better yet, send us your order with 3 cents, 4c or 5c for each souve- 
nir, according to style. Only one style toeach order. Photo Souvenirs, Booklet Souvenirs, Round Cor- 


ner Souvenirs. 


For any of the above, address Prof. G. BIXLER, cor. Madison and Ogden, Chicago. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory. 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powe1a in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Get the Best 


The aim of Myers, Fisuer & Co. has 
not been to supply every book needed 
in schools, but to publish the best books 
in their respective lines. 


The best and most popular Arithmetics are 
THE DURELL & ROBBINS PRACTICAL 


ARITHMETIC, 
First LESSONS IN NUMBERS......... 
ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC.. 40 
ADVANCED PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC..... 65 
A MENTAL ARITHMETIC ( Weidenhfmer ) 35 
MENSBURATICON ( 50 


The best and most popular Algebras are 
THE DURELL & ROBBINS ALGEBRAS, 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA........ 80 
THE SCHOOL ALGEBRA COMPLETE....... 1,25 
The best and most popular Spellers are 
BENEEICT’S GRADED SPELLERS. 
BENEDICT’S PRIMARY SPELLER.......... -20 
BENEDICT’S ADVANCED SPELLER........ 25 
The best and most podular school music is 
THE NEW IDEAL MUSIC COURSE. 
THE PRIMARY IDEAL Music Book...... 
THE ADVANCED IDEAL MUSIC Book..... 65 
THE IDEAL MUSIC 7.50 
THE IDEAL PITCH INSTRUMENT.......... 25 
The best and most popular copy books are 
THE NEW IDEAL COPY BOOK. 


VERTICAL EDITION, Nos.1to6,perdozen .75 
SLANT EDITION, Nos. 1 to 5, per dozen.... -70 
The best and cheapest supplementary histories are 
Flickinger’s Outlines of General History $ .50 
Murphy’s Flash-lights on Am. History.. .65 
Shimmell’s History of Pennsylvania... .90 
The best and most popular Pennsylvania civics is 
Shimmell’s the Pennsylvania Citizen .. .60 


The best and most helpful books for teachers are 


Winship’s Jukes-Edwards ............ 
Super’s Wisdom and Will in Edueation. 1.25 
Durell’s New Life in Education ....... a 


Berkey’s Manual and Guide for Teachers .50 
Normal Question Booklets .10 


Mailed to any address on receipt of price. Cor- 
respondence cordially invited, 


MYERS, FISHEL & CO., Publishers, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
subscription. 
‘NEW ENGLAND PUB. ©O., 
Beacon St., Boston, Masa. 


Qos to the JOURNAL can 


PUBLISHING 


N. &. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—— 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, 


Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


SCHOOL OF | 
PEDAGOGY 


A Graduate School of educational science, 
furnishing thorough professional equipment 
for teachers wishing to fit themselves for all 
grades of higher educational work. 

The Degrees of Master of Pedagogy and 
Doctor of Pedagogy are conferred. 

The Schoot is closely allied to various depart 
ments of the University, 
College, the Graduate School and Schools o 
Medicine and Law. courses in which are open 
to the students of this School. 


For information, address THE REGISTRAR. 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 


New York High School of Commerce, 


GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, and 
BR'KLYN (N. Y.) COM’L HIGH SCHOOL. 


‘Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 276 
pp-, $1.50. Send for Triai Lesson. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, West, N. Y. 
poutece COURSE OF SHORTHAND. 191 pp. $1.25 


A Great Simplification of the Pitman Systems; 
copyright1903. Greater speed is attained, and in less 
time than by any other system. This shorthand can 
be read without error. It is the greatest advance 
since 1840. The book contains 94 full-page plates, 
and the key is always on the opposite page, line for 

e copy to Schools and the Trade, 30 cts. FRANCIS 
"STEIN, Author, 31st & Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Co and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NOBMAL ART SOHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, rm of Exeter 8t., Boston 


ARTLETT, 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address th 
Principal, A. G. yorn, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SaALem, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P, BEOKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FirousuRrG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THompPson. Principal. 
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